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In Europe at Last! 

T was good news to those who want to 

see the United States help heal the 
world’s troubles that the government has 
consented to join Great Britain, France 
and Italy in investigating the appalling 
reports of Turkish atrocities against 
Christian minorities in Anatolia. The 
invitation came from the British Gov- 
ernment on May 15 and was answered 
June 3. In his note Secretary Hughes 
gives as the basis for our participation 
not only humanitarian feeling but a 
wish to determine the future policy of 
the United States in relation to the au- 
thorities concerned. 

He also suggests that a separate com- 
mission be formed to investigate the 
counter-charges of the Turks against the 
Greeks and the Armenians. 

Dr. Mark L. Ward, the American re- 
lief worker who was expelled from 
Anatolia by the Turks and has reported 
so many brutalities, is about to arrive in 
this country, and will go at once to 
Washington for consultations. Dr. Ward 
says no time should be lost. 


Unions May Be Sued 

HE ruling of the United States Su- 

preme Court that labor unions, 
though unincorporated, are not exempt 
from prosecution under the Sherman 
Anti-Trust Law has naturally given rise 
to much comment. Whatever the at- 
tendant emotions, practically all agree 
that it means a stiff set-back to labor 
in its use of the strike. This decision 
was the final stage in the famous Coro- 
nado case, which has had a dramatic 
history extending over eight years. The 
beginning was a suit for damages 
brought by the Coronado Coal Mining 
Company of Arkansas against the 
United Mine Workers for damage done 
in the course of a labor war. The ac- 
tion was enlarged to include the charge 
of conspiracy on the part of the union 
to prevent operation of the mine. When 
the case was finally tried, the verdict 
was against the mine workers. The Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals sustained the de- 
cision, and it is this decision that the 
Supreme Court has reviewed. In this 
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particular case the damages were set 
aside—to the Supreme Court’s expressed 
* oreat regret ”—because of technicali- 
ties in the application of the law; but 
the principle that the union is suable 
was established. Mr. Gompers, who 
takes the position that the decision 
“means that the big financier can im- 
pose any condition on the working peo- 
ple and they dare not resist,” has de- 
clared war on the Supreme Court. 





No German Loan 

HE committee of international bank- 

ers at Paris has adjourned, and no 
loan for Germany has been arranged. 
In their final statement they say that 
though a big loan is not now feasible, a 
smaller one might possibly be ar- 
ranged, and they have agreed to meet 
again at the call of the Reparations 
Commission if the situation should 
change. Up until the day when the 
committee asked if the Allies could agree 
on a reduction in the German debt, so 
that a loan might*be offered on a basis 
to attract investors, there was strong 
hope that the plan would go through. 
France, however, declined to join the 
other Powers in making a concession, 
and the bankers reported that without 
agreement among the Allies an inter- 
national loan was out of the question. 
France would accept a reparations cut 
if the Allies’ debts were to be corre- 
spondingly adjusted; but the initiative 
for that would have to come from the 
United States. 


Tacna-Arica 


JHE Tacna-Arica Conference has not 
come to the happy conclusion that 

was hoped for it. As neither country 
was willing to agree on the question of 
the plebiscite which was to have de- 
termined the nationality of the disputed 
provinces long ago, arbitration was pro- 
posed. But so far there is no agree- 
ment on what the arbitrator may settle. 
Peru’s suggestion was that the arbitrator 
—presumably the United States— 
should decide whether or not the 
plebiscite should be held; if so, the 
arbitrator should then set forth the 
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conditions for holding it; if not, it 
should determine to which country the 
provinces belong. Chile will accept 
only the one provision that the arbitra- 
tor should indicate the conditions; and 
there they are at a deadlock. 


Tribute to Verdun 

N June 4, the United States Govern- 

ment presented to the City of Ver- 
dun the only medal it has ever given to 
any community in the world. The pres- 
entation was made by Ambassador 
Herrick, who with Premier Poincaré 
visited the graves of the thousands of 
Frenchmen bravery the medal 
commemorates. Premier Poincaré took 
the occasion to protest against belief in 
America of the charges that France is 
militarist in spirit, and pleaded for un- 
derstanding of the French situation. 


whose 


Next—the Bonus 
HE latest word on the bonus (see 
“Your Business in Washington ” 
for an account of its introduction into 
the Senate) is that an informal canvass 
indicates a three to one majority of 
Senators in its favor. 


What Price for Coal? 

ECRETARY HOOVER’S agreement 

with the soft coal operators on a 
price of $3.50, to prevent profiteering, 
has stirred up a variety of troubles. It 
was, in the first place, a ticklish pro- 
ceeding from the legal point of view; 
but Mr. Hoover got round the prohibi- 
tion against price-fixing by agreeing 
with the operators individually. Then 
up rose the retailers, who also had 
agreed with Mr. Hoover to hold down 
retail cost proportionately, and said that 
the $3.50 price represents an increase of 
$1.75 over former rates and would add 
millions of dollars to the public’s coal 
bill; they want the agreement changed 
or rescinded. Mr. John L. Lewis, Inter- 
national President of the United Mine 
Workers, also rose to say that the $3.50 
price allows the operators $1.05 more 
than the liberal war price allotted by 
the Government; and the charge has 
been made that the maximum estab- 
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lished by Mr. Hoover has been used as 
a minimum and that profiteering is on. 
An investigation of the whole subject 
by the Senate Labor Committee is 
contemplated. 


The Institute of Politics 

HE second meeting of the Institute 

of Politics will open at Williams 
College on July 27, continuing until 
August 26. As last summer, the general 
topic for discussion will be “ Interna- 
tional Relations,” with special attention 
to the problems of the Pacific and the 
Far East, Latin-America and Eastern 
Europe. Lecturers will come from at 
least five foreign countries—England, 
Japan, France, Hungary, Brazil. The 
Englishman chosen is Lionel Curtis, 
Secretary of the Irish Peace Conference, 
whom Lord Bryce, the leading figure of 
the Institute last year, recommended. 


Other employees would do no better than 
Congressmen if the boss showed an interest 
in them only once in two years.—Kitchener 
Record. 


Brookhart of Iowa 

A in the case of Beveridge and 

Pinchot, the nomination of Colonel 
Smith W. Brookhart, of Iowa, in the 
Republican Senatorial primary, has had 
a wide range of interpretations:—it is 
a rebuke to President Harding; it is by 
no means that, but a repudiation of the 
Republican policies in Congress; it 
promises a sharp line-up of progressives 
and the Old Guard within the Repub- 
lican ranks; it was the result of a clever 
playing up to the farmers; it means, 
with the other two instances, that the 
people are getting interested in running 
their own Government, etc. 

Colonel Brookhart, at any rate, is a 
strongly marked progressive. He is a 
farmer, a lawyer; he is for the repeal of 
the Esch-Cummins law, for labor and 
farm legislation, the bonus, the coopera- 
tive movement; he is against Newberry- 
ism, against the sales tax and the repeal 
of the excess profits tax. He received 41 
per cent. of the total vote cast. 


The Twelve Greatest 

HE request of Sefiorita Mandujano, 

official delegate from Chili to 
the recent Pan-American Conference, to 
the National League of Women Voters 
for a list of the twelve greatest living 
women of the United States, has had 
wide publicity. The League passed the 
request along to the world at large, and 
the world has been responding. A num- 
ber of newspapers have published the 
request, and either collected answers or 
offered their own. Sefiorita Mandujano 
wants these names as the basis for arti- 
cles to send to Chile that will serve to 
inspire her own countrywomen, and 


she wishes especially to write of 
those women who owe their suc- 
cess to their own efforts. In _ all 


the lists that we have seen, Mrs. Catt’s 


name shows the strongest tendency to 
lead; others frequently repeated are 
Edith Wharton, Jane Addams and Dr. 
Thomas. The New York Times noted 
gravely that six of its twelve had never 
married, and the married six had pro- 
duced no child, with an implication that 
has started a sprightly argument. 

The League doesn’t say when the list- 
collecting closes, so keep on sending 
your answers to the headquarters in 
Washington. 


To the World’s Tops 

OALD AMUNDSEN is off again for 
the North Pole—for a five-year 
drifting voyage through the Arctic ice- 
packs. He hopes to reach the Pole, but 
also goes to study the phenomena of a 
vast area never yet visited by white men. 
Two airplanes are carried, and wireless 
messages are expected to keep the ex- 
ploring party in daily touch with home. 
Another great enterprise in man’s con- 
quest of Nature is on the verge of suc- 
cess as this is written: the ascent of Mt. 
Everest, the world’s highest mountain. 
And radio is giving the everyday world 

the vicarious experience. 
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The solitary figure of the peasant 
woman on our cover is one of a series of 
thirty-two immigrant paintings by Susan 
Ricker Knox now on exhibition at Chau- 
tauqua during the Biennial Convention of 
the General Federation of Women’s Clubs. 

A New Englander by birth—her sum- 
mer home is in Maine—Miss Knox is pri- 
marily a portrait painter and one who has 
specialized in studies of children. About 
a year ago she visited Ellis Island and 
was so inspired by the variety of types 
represented and the opportunity to ex- 
press her art in a new form that for four 
months she made daily visits to the island, 
interpreting what she saw there with her 
usual sympathetic insight and showing 
how true is her appraisal of human 
values. 

These pictures have been shown in dif- 
ferent parts of the country—New York, 
Virginia and Portland, Me. Also in 
Washington, D. C., where a room in the 
House of Representatives was given over 
for a special exhibition so that the Com- 
mittee on Immigration and Naturalization 
might visualize the types and conditions 
for which they were making laws. 
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France Will Go 

T this writing France has just de- 

cided to send a group of experts as 
delegates to the preliminary conference 
about Russian affairs beginning at The 
Hague June 15. A memorandum from 
President Poincaré took the position that 
the Powers should demand in advance 
a withdrawal of the Soviet Government’s 
famous note of May 11 and that a plan 
of action toward Russia should be 
agreed upon in advance. 

The British Government refused the 
suggestion, saying among other things 
that such a request for withdrawal 
ought by all means to have been made, 
if at all, before the Russians were in- 
vited to The Hague, and objecting to the 
idea of attempting dictation to Russia 
on matters that are wholly subject to 
her own control. 

It is understood that the May 11th 
note will be ignored at the Hague. 


Winning 

HE Voigt bill, to exclude filled milk 
from interstate commerce, passed 
the House on May 25. Every effort will 
be made to push its passage by the Sen- 
ate, in the interests of children whose 
health is undermined by the use of milk 
from which the strength-giving vitamins 

have been removed. 

A whole lot of job-holders in Pennsylvania 
do not like Gifford Pinchot because, being 
a forester, he knows how to use an ax.— 
Detroit Free Press. 


Concerning Child Labor 


HREE reports have recently come 
from the Children’s Bureau at 
Washington :-— 

Industrial Home Work of Children. 

Child Labor and the Work of Mothers 
in Oyster and Shrimp Canning Com- 
munities on the Gulf Coast. 

Children of Wage-Earning Mothers. 

The first two are specially valuable 
in connection with the renewed effort to 
secure Federal measures against child 
labor. The first covers 2.338 children 
in Rhode Island in 1918, doing home 
work in no way regulated by the State 
laws, and shows conditions that have 
been made illegal for factory work. Of 
these, 2,016 children were under 14. and 
141 only 7. The second report, on 423 
families in which children or the moth- 
ers of small children worked, showed 
334 out of 554 of the working children 
under 14, employed at wet. dirty, dis- 
agreeable work. This study was made 
in the period between the enforcement 
of the first Federal child-labor law and 
the enactment of the tax law recently 
declared unconstitutional—when_ chil- 
dren were without the protection of a 
Federal act. 

The third is a study of 843 families in 
Chicago, and shows conditions of over- 
fatigue and ill-health on the part of the 
mothers and retarded school progress of 
the children—over one-third being be- 
low the standard grade for their age. 
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Three Thousand Strong 


Clubwomen Converge on Chautauqua 
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Chairmen of Departments of the General Federation of Women’s Clubs 


GAIN women are gathering from 

all parts of the country to a 

meeting place, for the purpose 
of finding new ways to make the world 
better. A few weeks ago there was re- 
ported in these pages such a converging 
upon the city of Baltimore from all 
the Americas. This time Chautauqua is 
the objective, and the hundreds—mount- 
ing to thousands—who are on the way 
or preparing, are delegates to the Six- 
teenth Biennial Convention of the Gen- 
eral Federation of Women’s Clubs. 
Even as this magazine reaches your 
hands, state groups are travelinz from 
the West, growing into larger and 
larger groups as they move closer to the 
welcome awaiting them at Chautauqua. 
Here, from June 21 to 30, with full 
benefit of green trees and blue water. 
they will review the past two years’ 
work and share in a richly varied pro- 
gram—a program which in its multi- 
plicity of themes is, in Mrs. Winter’s 
phrase, “a little cosmos of club life—a 
very demonstration of the many-sided- 
ness and interdependence of club work 
and thought.” 

What is this “cosmos of club life” of 
which Mrs. Winter speaks? What does 
the General Federation want? Look 
through the program of the Biennial 
and you will find out. Taken almost at 
random, these are some of the lines that 
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reveal:—A_ kindergarten for every 
child—A library for every community 
—Better American speech—July 4 a 
Citizenship Day—A higher and wider 
appreciation of art—Better milk for 
babies—A__ better community use of 
music—Indian welfare—Better care of 
ex-service men—A home demonstration 
every county—Attention to 
civil service—Conservation of our na- 
tional parks—The promotion of com- 
munity health—The moral and artistic 
improvement of motion — pictures— 
Training in citizenship—International 
friendship through federation. 

What the Federation wants is, in 
short, the realization of its ideal of 
“woman as a working power” in every 
form of social, educational and spiritual 
activity. 

We must wait until after the conven- 
tion to report recent progress and the 
development of new plans along all 
these various lines. But this is a good 
place to mention that during the two 
vears of Mrs. Thomas G. Winter’s ad- 
ministration as national president, 760 
new clubs have joined the Federation 
and a contract for a $100,000 head- 
quarters in Washington has been under- 
taken. The Federation moved into its 
new quarters some time ago—a digni- 
fied and spacious house at 1734 N 
Street. N. W., equipped with excellent 





room, lounge. library. 


Through the generosity of 


ofhices, assembly 
bedrooms. 
a small number of club women a loan 
fund sufficient to meet the initial pay- 
ment was provided, and the rest is 
being met by voluntary subscriptions. 

Going back to the Biennial program: 
Lessie Stringfellow Read has already 
told C1TIZEN readers about some of the 
items in that ten days’ program. But 
there hasn’t been room for all, so here 
are a few more (from her notes) of 
those “interlocking parts” that are to 
make up the convention. 

Most striking is the roll of distin- 
guished speakers—much too long to 
call here. Among them are Representa- 
tive Theodore Burton, of the House 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, who will 
divide with Dr. L. S. Rowe. director of 
the Pan American Union, an evening de- 
voted to America’s Foreign Relations 
an evening, by the way. following a 
morning conference for the discussion 
of women’s influence on foreign rela- 
tions. in which women representatives of 
eight foreign countries will share. Dr. 
Charles Prosser of Dunwoody Institute 
will discuss “Closing the Floodgates of 
Immigration”; the Surgeon General of 
the United States, Dr. Hugh S. Cum- 
mings, will talk on “The New Public 
Health”: Hugh Frayne, the general 

(Continued on page 17) 



































One of Chautauqua’s outdoor halls 
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The new Washington headquarters of the Federation 
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Your Business in Washington 


June 9, 1922. 

SENATOR came out of the White 
A House the other day reflecting 

such a state of despondency that 
he nearly pitched himself headlong off 
the Pennsylvania Avenue curb. Presi- 
dent Harding was discouraged about 
the progress of the legislative program; 
about the failure of Congress to make 
headway with the Administration ship- 
ping bill; about the bonus; about the 
prospect of vacation after a most stren- 
uous year; about the foreign situation; 
in short, over the world in general. He 
had done his best; and yet things were 
not going right. The Administration 
was being bitterly criticised in the 
press. 
And anybody in touch with the Ad- 
ministration knows that it does not stand 
criticism with any superhuman forti- 
tude. The President himself does not 
shut up under it like a night-blooming 
cereus, as Woodrow W ilson did; but he 
says right out that he does not under- 
stand why editors should not have a 
little fellow feeling for an editor who is 
trying to make good. 

This all seems to show that the coun- 
try recognizes the President’s personal 
popularity, but that it judges the Ad- 
ministration, not by his personality, but 
by actual party progress and achieve- 
ment. Delays in the Senate, controver- 
sies over the conduct of the Attorney 
General. befuddlement of business be- 
cause of the indefiniteness of the tariff, 
are not sufficiently offset. 

It was at just such a juncture as this 
some time ago that the President put on 
his hat and took a trip, leaving Congress 
to guess its own way out. No announce- 
ment of a forthcoming trip has been 
made at the White House yet, but many 
here think that the President would 
need very little urging to conclude that 
if the Senate is going to dawdle all sum- 
mer over the tariff, and the Administra- 
tion ship bill hangs on. he might better 
eo about his business of securing a little 
respite. To remain in Washington and 
have nothing accomplished therebv 
would be a double loss. 

The President is distinctly not pleased 
over the developments in the bonus sit- 
uation. He has been explicit in his ad- 
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vice to Congressmen that he would not 
approve bonus legislation that did not 
provide for some method of meeting the 
government bill thereby incurred. This 
was clearly stated by him without ani- 
mus. In the face of that, Congress has 
gone ahead and framed legislation 
which he must either reject or accept by 
recalling his judgment and taking down 
his colors. No one thinks he will re- 
tract his statement. 

The bonus bill came into the Senate 
from the Finance Committee under this 
shadow—and a fine lot of unhappiness 
it has- caused. In fact, even the repre- 
sentatives of the American Legion were 
hurt when it was suggested to them that 
there had been reports of a celebration 
and parade upon the presentation of the 
bill by Chairman McCumber. They had 
nothing of the kind in mind. There is 
nothing but gloom over the bonus situa- 
tion. Its glamor has petered out. But 
the bonus history is an interesting one, 
and a truly vital part of the record of 
the World War; it adds the most recent 
chapter to the bonus question as it 
cropped out directly after the War of 
the Revolution. 

George Washington appealed to the 
Continental Congress for compensation 
in addition to wages for revolutionary 
soldiers; the War of 1812 gave veter- 
ans land grants: service in the Mexican 
War was rewarded by “treasury 
scrip”; soldiers of the Civil War re- 
ceived a cash bonus: and after the 
Spanish War some of the states paid 
soldiers’ claims. At present many of 
the states have passed legislation grant- 
ing veterans of the World War cash pay- 
ments, land settlements. educational 
funds and other forms of relief, more 
inclusive and general throughout the 
country than many realize. 

But the story of the present bonus 
legislation is this: It has been pending 
in Congress in some form or other since 
the beginning of the Sixty-sixth Con- 
gress in May, 1919. For nearly a year 
the bill hopper in the House of Repre- 
sentatives received a constant donation 
of soldier bills designed to provide re- 
wards in some form. By May, 1920, the 
House Committee on Ways and Means 
had sifted these numerous bills, con- 


sidered their propositions, and brought 
forth for the consideration of the whole 
House a bonus bill which carried provi- 
sion for meeting the expense involved. 
Eight days were ail that the lower House 
consumed in debating this legislation. 
It was passed by a large majority, and 
automatically went to the Senate. The 
Senate Finance Committee amended it, 
cutting off some of the revenue, or tax, 
features, but the end of the Sixty-sixth 
Congress came before the Senate had 
taken final action. This was the first 
chapter. 

Second. President Harding called 
the present, the Sixty-seventh, Congress 
in April, 1921. H. R. No. 1, the first 
bill introduced, was the bonus bill, 
minus, however, the complete financing 
program. Likewise, one of the early 
bills introduced in the new Senate was 
for a bonus, without financing provi- 
sions. Last July President Harding ad- 
dressed Congress, objecting to the form 
of the legislation on the ground that the 
condition of the country’s pocketbook 
and Government funds generally would 
not warrant the outlay. Quiet reigned 
for a while. At the end of January, the 
Ways and Means Committee of the 
House began a series of bonus hearings 
lasting a short time and resulting in 
what is known as the Fordney bonus 
bill, introduced in the House by the 
Chairman, and passed by the House on 
March 23 last by a large vote. It was 
then referred to the Senate. The Senate 
Committee on Finance, which received 
the bill, has spent most of the time since 
last March in periodical calls upon 
President Harding and in internal dis- 
sension. The bill reported by it June 8 
has the following status: 

Senate Bonus Bill 

According to Chairman McCumber, 
the Senate bill will be less expensive 
than the House bill, involving a pay- 
ment of $3,845,659,481. over a period 
of forty-three years. Chairman Mc- 
Cumber’s statement regarding the 
“ways and means” to make this pay- 
ment was informal—he thought that 
governmental economy, and the interest 
on refunded foreign war debts would 
take care of the funds necessary, with- 
out resorting to the imposition of 
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special bonus taxes. However, if it was 
found necessary to impose taxes, he 
thought it would be easier at a later 
time to determine how this could be 
done best. The bill on the whole fol- 
lows the outline of the legislation as it 
came from the House, embodying the 
five choices which a veteran has, but the 
Senate eliminated a proposition in the 
House bill to assist veterans with rec- 
lamation projects. 
House Bill 

The Fordney bill for * adjusted com- 
pensation” did not indicate how the 
money should be provided to meet the 
bonus, did not make an appropriation, 
or levy taxes. The five plans from 
which the ex-soldier might choose are: 

1. Adjusted service pay, a per-diem 
service pay which must not exceed $50. 
2. Service certificates, payable in 1942, 
and not exceeding $625, upon which 
banks may make loans. 3. An allow- 
ance of $1.75 a day for a course in vo- 
cational training. 4. A twenty-five per 
cent. increase in adjusted service credit 
for the purpose of purchase or improve- 
ment of a home or farm. 5. Plan of 
settlement on public lands. Estimates 
of the cost of carrying this out are be- 
tween four and five billion dollars. this 
providing for about four and a half mil- 
lion eligible veterans. 

But-—the President wrote to the House 
Committee when this bill was in prep- 
aration: 

“Tt continues to be my best judgment 
that any compensation legislation en- 
acted at this time ought to carry with it 
the provisions for raising the needed 
revenues, and I find myself unable to 
suggest any commendable plan other 
than that of a general sales tax. Such a 
tax will distribute the cost of rewarding 
the ex-service men in such a manner 
that it will be borne by all the people 
whom they served. and does not commit 
the Government to class imposition of 
taxes or the resumption of the burdens 
recently repealed, the maintenance of 
which can be justified only by a great 
war emergency.” 

The disagreement between the Presi- 
dent and Congress on so delicate a mat- 
ter as soldier reward is doubly hard for 
so sensitive a person as the President. 
His attitude toward the ex-service man 
is one of sincere personal gratitude and 
his greeting of the disabled soldiers at 
the White House on June 7 was as sim- 
ple and touching as could be imagined. 
Two thousand of them accepted the in- 
vitation to the White House garden 
party, and the President and Mrs. Hard- 
ing mingled with them and kept up their 
end in magnificent style. However. the 
President is beginning to show the strain 
of the past few months. His face is not 
so serene. 

But there is a brilliant end to this 
torrid town. and it lies around the Capi- 
tol where the illuminated dome sprays 
the citv with light and announces to the 
summer crowd surging below that with- 


HEN the present session of Congress 

will close is now so indefinite that all 
dates previously tentatively decided upon 
have been cancelled. Developments of the 
last fortnight have been as follows: 


Introduced in the Senate 

By Chairman McCumber of the Senate 
Finance Committee, the soldier bonus bill. 

By Senator King, legislation restoring the 
property of corporations of neutral coun- 
tries now in the custody of the Alien Prop- 
erty Custodian. 

Passed by the Senate 

Resolution by Senator Heflin requesting 
Federal Reserve Board to report to the 
Senate regarding its publicity fund. 

Bill already approved by the House plac- 
ing Government employees whose compen- 
sation is less than $600 in the classified 
service with retirement privileges. 

House bill providing for the printing of 
Supreme Court decision at the Government 
Printing Office. 

Resolution requesting the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Atlanta to explain the distribution 
of speeches by Senator Glass. 

The military appropriation bill, increasing 
the enlisted personnel of the army to 133,000 
and officers to 12,500. The bill as it came 
from the House called for 113,000 enlisted 
men and 11,000 officers. The Senate version 
of the bill throughout is stronger. 

Introduced in the House 

President Harding asked the House for 
an additional appropriation of twenty-eight 
millions in order to refund taxes illegally 
collected during the last year. 

By Representative Kissell, New York, 
legislation making the daisy the national 
flower of the United States. 

By Representatives Wright and McKen- 
zie, bills authorizing the Secretary of War to 
make contracts with Henry Ford under 
which the Government's nitrate project at 
Muscle Shoals would be transferred to him. 
The difference in the two bills is the fact 
that Representative Wright would make the 
Ford contract unconditional with regard to 
the Gorgas power plant at Muscle Shoals 
and the McKenzie bill would accept Mr. 
Ford’s offer provided the Gorgas plant be 
retained by the Government. 

Considered in the House 

Adopted the conference reports on two 
appropriation bills, each of which carried 
controversial matters—salaries for officials 
of the shipping board and highway construc- 
tion. 

The administration ship subsidy bill is 
still being considered by the Merchant Ma- 
rine Committee of the House, which Com- 
mittee recently eliminated the provision that 
half of the immigrants to this country must 
come in American ships. 

An interesting measure has received the 
approval of the Committee on Territories. 
It provides for the removal of the disquali- 
fication of women for election as delegates 
to the Hawaiian legislature. 

Passed by the House 

Legislation giving the Secretary of the 
Treasury permission to designate deposi- 
tories of public moneys in foreign coun- 
tries. 

Bill giving state banks equal privileges 
with national banks in the matter of secur- 
ing of discount loans from Federal reserve 
banks. 

Approval of the holding of an interna- 
tional exposition at Philadelphia in 1926 
celebrating the 150th anniversary of the 
signing of the Declaration of Independence. 

Joint resolution requesting the President 
to call a conference of maritime nations for 
consideration of the pollution of navigable 
waters by oil steamers. 
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in is the Senate sitting hour by hour in 
the night. working over the tariff bill, in 
peevish drone. Senator Willis, of Ohio, 
estimated the other day that there now 
had come to pass ten miles of tariff dis- 
cussion in words placed end to end. 
Considerable time lately has been taken 
up by charges on the Republican side 
that the Democrats are filibustering the 
bill in an effort to keep it from becom- 
ing law before the congressional elec- 
tions in the fall. and so reflecting credit 
upon the Republican party. If. said 
the Democratic leaders, in denial. they 
wished to make political capital of the 
tariff bill, then they would withdraw all 
objection to the specific schedules of 
the legislation and let the country see 
how such an ungainly tariff operated. 
But they were far more public spirited 
than that: they wished to take up each 
item of the ponderous bill and try to ex- 
plain its exact effect in an effort to im- 
prove it. 

The wonder is that Democrats do not 
come out and say—yes, tariff legislation 
is a political issue, whatever other 
issues may be involved. There is a film 
of unreality around Congress: every- 
thing is put in the light of beneficence or 
disgrace. and so far as the country is 
concerned. time will be the only clarify- 
ing agent. for November elections will 
come around and the immediate scare 
will be over. 

Correspondents are painfully close to 
the situation these days. It momentarily 
destrovs faith to hear Senate leaders 
give out statements all honey and dew 
when interrogated about the candidacy 
of so many women for Congressional] 
seats. Oh. ves. they would be glad to 
have women in Congress, or in the Sen- 
ate. working side by side with them. 
And in the next breath Senator Lodge 
says no. he is not going to shake hands 
on the floor of the Senate with Lady 
Astor. not he. Doesn't believe in giving 
members of foreign parliaments the 
privileges of the floor of the United 
States Senate anyway. Thinks he will 
have the rules changed. and so forth. 
How pleasant would be the lot of a 
woman member of the Senate. and how 
harmonious! But Senators and Con- 
gressmen who are finding such difficulty 
getting along with themselves ought not 
to be chided about inconsistency in a 
new situation in prospect. And if they 
are initiated by having to deal with such 
slow pokes as Miss Alice Robertson, 
they do not know the charms of collab- 
oration. 

And now let us end with ~ something 
political and pleasant *—the President 
is in agreement with the Senate on the 
size of the army personnel and does not 
favor the extreme cuts made by the 
House. The Joint Congressional Com- 
mission which has spent many weeks in- 
vestigating the cost of living and the 
farm situation has brought in the con- 
crete decision that public waste and our 


(Continued on page 22) 
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Consider the Tariff 


ERHAPS the 

most significant 
thing about the 
present tariff bill, 
which is now under 
discussion in the 
Senate, is that the 
consumer is taking 
a vital interest in its 
provisions. 

Whenever there is 
a party change in 
the Federal government, it seems to be 
an essential policy to start to do things 
with the tariff. When it is a Democratic 
administration the crank is turned one 
way: when it is a Republican admin- 
istration, the crank is turned the other, 
and up and down the machine see-saws 
while—caught under the wheels, just 
beginning to realize that he is the real 
victim—lies the consumer. 

Six years ago we had the beginnings 
of the making of a scientific tariff, in the 
creation of a Tariff Commission, which 
still exists and is doing most valuable 
work. But all of that is disregarded 
now, and under the pressure of the party 
backers, the usual tariff machinery is 
set to creaking again. . 

The history of the present measure is 
as follows: The Fordney-McCumber bill 
was introduced into the House of Repre- 
sentatives on June 29, 1921, after hear- 
ings had been held beginning in Jan- 
uary of that year. 

On July 6, 1921, the bill was reported 
to the House for action and was passed 
July 21. 1921. It was referred to the 
Senate Committee on Finance on July 
22. 1921. and hearings before this com- 
mittee were begun July 25, 1921. con- 
tinued to and including August 31 of 
that vear. The Committee then put 
aside the tariff bill in order to take up 
internal revenue legislation, and hear- 
ings were not resumed on the tariff until 
November 3. 1921: they were completed 
January 9, 1922. 

Next the Senate Committee on 
Finance began the preparation of the 
tariff bill and was continuously engaged 
in this work up to April 10, 1922; the 
bill was reported to the Senate for ac- 
tion the next day. 

On some of the fundamental theories 
presented the Senate Committee dis- 
agreed with the House. The House bill 
had proposed an entirely new plan of 
valuation for foreign imports—the so- 
called American Valuation basis. This 
was really a new variant of the protec- 
live theory. and proposed that customs 
duties should not be based on foreign 
costs and foreign valuations but on the 
wholesale market price of the goods 
in the United States at the time that 
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the importation reached this country. 

The protest against this brought out 
an enormous volume of facts indicating 
the unfairness, instability and uncer- 
tainty of any such system of valuation. 
The Senate Committee reported against 
American valuation and placed in the 
bill as reported by them a definition of 
foreign valuation, and included an 
amendment offered by Senator Smoot 
known as the “elastic” clause—a de- 
vice which provides that the President 
shall have power to shift the basis of the 
valuation from foreign to American 
price when investigation of 
comparative conditions of competition 
here and abroad warrants it. 

This marks the introduction of a new 
principle into tariff making—direct 
executive action. It is questionable 
whether the provision will be held con- 
stitutional, as the tariff-making powe1 
until now has always been presumed to 
reside in the Congress itself. 

Whatever your attitude toward the 
tariff may be. it is as well to consider the 
facts in relation to this new bill. The 
tariff is usually looked upon as a com- 
plicated subject, to be discussed only by 
business men capable of making the 
most intricate kind of calculations. But 
the consumer is growing wiser: and the 
woman consumer, who finds herself 
specially affected by this proposed tariff 
bill, is for once awakened to what 
threatens her household budget. 

Take. for instance. the agricultural 
schedule. Recently the Port of New 
York Authority made a compilation of 
figures of food supplies entering the 
Port District annually. These figures 
were prepared to make possible the con- 
sideration of the problems offered in the 
transportation of these foodstuffs in case 
of the then threatened railroad strike. 
Applying these figures. which are 
accurate, to the proposed agricultural 
schedule, some extraordinary results 
with relation to the food bill which the 
housewives of this district will have to 
pay. become apparent. And of course 
every one knows that these are not 
merely the Port District’s troubles. 
These figures. interpreted for the rest of 
the countrv. mean a rise of approxi- 
mately one-third in its food bills. And 
unfortunately the farmer who is to be 
* protected ” by the agricultural sched- 
ule, being a consumer, has to pay that 
huge increase too. 

The little item of wheat flour, for in- 
stance: We consume in the Port Dis- 
trict annually 1,400,000,000 pounds. 
and it is proposed to place on this a 
duty of 78 cents a hundred pounds, so 
that we will pay $2.34 a barrel more, or 
$99,000,000 a year. 


Eggs, of which we consume 
157,000,000 dozen, at the proposed duty 
of 8 cents a dozen, will cost $12,600,000, 
and butter, of which we use 160,000,000 
pounds, which also is to be taxed 8 cents 
a pound (an increase of 514 cents a 
pound), will cost us annually $8,800,000 
more than it has, or $1.00 for each in- 
habitant of the Port District. 

Of course all this is based on the 
theory that a protective tariff gives the 
opportunity for a native producer or 
manufacturer to bring his prices up to 
the proposed rate. Some of the prop- 
onents of this tariff have naively stated 
that of course this is so, and with equal 
naivété one of the members of the 
Senate Finance Committee expressed the 
hope that American manufacturers 
and producers would not take full ad- 
vantage of the opportunity given by the 
tariff. 

We have had many discussions on the 
high cost of milk, but when you con- 
sider that we consume 245.000,000 gal- 
lons of it annually in the Port District 
and that the proposed duty of 214 cents 
a gallon will afford the opportunity for 
charging us $6.125.000 more than we 
now pay for it each year, it does seem as 
if the consumer was paying a pretty 
heavy bill. 

Fresh meat will cost us $36,680,000 
more than it has and potatoes 35 cents a 
bushel, or $39,630,000. We will pay 
$1.600,000 more for fish and $4,480,000 
for the humble cabbage. Figures show 
that for butter, eggs. cheese. rye flour. 
wheat flour. pineapples, lemons, apples. 
grapes. milk. fresh meat, onions, pota- 
toes. tomatoes. spinach, cabbage. fish, 
we will pay an additional food bill in 
the Port District alone of $226,105.000. 

Under the proposed tariff the con- 
sumer will have to pay 60 cents plus a 
profit on every dollar spent for glass- 
ware. while under the present tariff we 
pav 35 cents. 

The present duty on children’s ribbed 
cotton hose is 50 per cent, but if the 
proposed tariff goes into effect. the 
consumer will have to pay $1.80 plus a 
profit for every dollar’s worth of im- 
ported stockings. 

Kid gloves now costing $3.00 will cost 
$4.15. Short cotton gloves now selling 
at fifty cents a pair will cost a dollar. 

The proposed duty on women’s mer- 
cerized cotton hose is 55 to 85 per cent. 
The pre-war retail price was thirty-five 
cents; the new retail price. if the meas- 
ure goes through, will be one dollar. 

We shall have to pay from 105 to 114 
per cent. on cheap woolens, more than 
doubling the cost, and 67 per cent. on 
higher grade woolens. 

(Continued on page 17) 
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Wanted—More Mary Gwynns 


ITHIN the year I attended the 

first graduation in Washington 

of children arrived at normal 
health from a child-welfare clinic for 
boys and girls below school age. It 
was held in an airy white-walled room 
of the Child Welfare Headquarters, and 
here, in the presence of first-rank scien- 
tists and a number of important women 
of the capital, Jimmy, aged four, and 
Katy, aged six, pink-cheeked and eager, 
received from Mrs. Hoover's hands the 
diplomas that testified to their “* nor- 
malness ’-—testified, as well, to  thir- 
teen weeks of strict attention on the part 
of their mothers to the advice of physi- 
cians and nurses. It was hard to be- 
lieve. considering how inevitably all 
national strength depends on just such 
health teaching and just such en- 
couragement, that this was. indeed, the 
first graduation of its kind in the na- 
tion’s capital. 

And how long it had taken to prepare 
this commencement! Some fifteen years 
ago Miss Mary Gwynn began thinking 
about it. Not that there have not been 
thousands of Washington children 
helped during all these waiting years 
—there have been—but no two have 
gone out before representing the results 
of just such well-rounded and scientifi- 
cally grounded attempts to produce a 
normally healthy child. 

When it is written, the story of Miss 
Mary Gwynn, the lovely daughter of an 
army officer, who along with her keen 
intelligence is gifted with unusual per- 
sonal charm and rare humor, will be 
the story of the development of this 
child-welfare idea in the District of 
Columbia. For Mary Gwynn is one of 
those “possessed” to whom all big ideas 
owe their development. 

The beginnings of her work for chil- 
dren had their beginnings in 1896, with 
Mrs. Fuller, an elderly lady of means 
in one of the government departments. 
who lived near poorer neighbors, and 
began to make broth and carry it to 
them and then to other neighborhoods. 
until a real diet kitchen had grown up 
in her apartment—a distributing center 
for food for the sick old. 

Later Mrs. Henry Leonard and Mrs. 
Arnold Hague further organized and 
developed this work and enlisted the 
cooperation of physicians, asking them 
to take the broth to the poor they were 
caring for. and also they sought the co- 
operation of the important visiting 
nurses’ organization, then just starting. 
A board was set up. 

It was in 1904 that Miss Gwynn was 
asked to come on to this board, which 
was at that time happy over its accom- 
plishment in caring for the aged. Mary 
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Gwynn went on, but she soon began to 
question if any one had the right to be 
content with performing the obvious 
duty of helping the aged, who, at best, 
must soon die, while all about were 
anemic children without proper milk. 
“I was unhappy at first,” she told me, 
“then I got awfully worried.” In 1905 
she became President of the Board. And 
all the while she was increasingly 
haunted by the cry of the undernour- 
ished children. “I had no idea what 
should be done for babies, nor how it 
could be done, but I was convinced it 
must be done!” 

And, as always. was 
ready for it, the suggestion came. One 
day she received a visit from a group 
of ladies who had a dispensary in 
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On his way to a health diploma 


Neighborhood House. “Miss Gwynn, 
we are told the Diet Kitchen gives milk,” 
their spokesman began. 

“Yes, to a large number of old 
people.” 

“But we need it so much, Miss Gwynn, 
for the babies on the dispensary lists.” 

Here was the answer to her question. 
She all but embraced her guests, and. 
elated, hurried to her Board meeting to 
propose that they furnish milk to babies 
needing it. There was tumult; but Miss 
Gwynn won. Then she went to Mr. 
Geoffrey Parsons of the Public Library. 


and came away with one hundred dol- 
lars to equip her first babies’ milk sta- 
tion, which she opened in a room given 
her free in a colored church. 

The first years were stormy sailing, 
and at times she was almost too discour- 
aged to go on, but through all the period 
of difficulty from this first milk station 
was gradually being evolved a true 
infant-welfare health-center for Wash- 
ington, where for the first time home 
modification of milk was taught under 
the direction of a physician and a 
trained nurse. 

When Miss Gwynn was ready for it, 
to be sure that she would not be tres- 
passing on any other organization’s 
chosen ground, she called together the 
heads of the active social service groups. 
and, with a big map before her, asked 
if they would point out just what terri- 
tory they were trying to cover. When 
the charting was over, the region marked 
“Georgetown” remained high and dry of 
infant-welfare endeavor. “Then here is 
my field.” she announced. “I will go 
here to teach home modification of milk 
and to develop a true health center for 
babies.” High-heartedly she went, hop- 
ing for the swift cooperation of the 
physicians of that section, and for the 
ready response of the mothers. She 
opened her cheery door on the first of 
May, 1913, and she waited exactly 
seventeen days for her first baby, a 
little colored girl that was finally 
brought to be helped! She cried over 
that first baby. When she had ten, she 
felt her work was really established. 

One young physician whose enthu- 
siasm she had awakened hesitated—‘I'd 
like to help, but babies are not my line. 
I really don’t know anything about 
babies.” “Neither do I,” she answered 
quickly, “but you and I have got to find 
out about babies, and we've got to help 
them.” And they forged ahead. That 
infant health center became two, then 
three, then five, and today mothers are 
carrying their babies to the white- 
capped nurse with her weighing scales 
and ready counsel in center number ten. 
The nurse herself may be number fif- 
teen, for there are now fully that many 
giving all their time to the child centers. 

It would clearly be impossible in any 
brief article to sketch even in rough out- 
line the steps that mark the progress 
from the milk station in the free room 
in the colored church to the first baby 
clinic and then to the commencement 
day in the Society’s own headquarters 
at 2100 G Street. on which depend the 
ten busy centers serving as many sec- 
tions of the district. Setting up the 
machinery, securing the necessary build- 

(Continued on page 16) 
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To Talk or Not to Talk 


ITIZEN SMITH: When the President presented and 
the Senate ratified the Four Power Treaty, there was 
some objection; what was its nature? 

Senator Brown: Well, the treaty provided for conferences 
in case of disputes between any of the four signatory na- 
tions and some honestly feared that we might be compelled 
to take up arms in defence of agreements made. 

Citizen Smith: Yes, so I understood; and the Senate did 
not ratify the Treaty until it was made clear that when and 
if any problems should arise between any of the nations 
signatory to that treaty, we are only bound to join in a 
conference to talk it over. There is no responsibility on 
our part to enforce any agreement that might be reached. 
Yet those who pin faith to that treaty believe that the world 
has been sufficiently punished by the effects of the Great 
War to be not only willing but anxious to substitute reason 
for force in settling disputes. The sole value of the treaty 
then lies in the hope and expectation that the representatives 
of all four powers will want peace and fair play for all 
and that their delegates will talk hard to secure them. Am I 
right? 

Senator Brown: Exactly. 

Citizen Smith: Well, what bowls me over is that when our 
nation has gone to so much expense and trouble to get an 
arrangement whereby the peace of the Pacific is entrusted 
to a possible battle of talk in the hope that fair play will 
triumph, it declines to entrust the peace of the Atlantic to 
the same treatment. 

Senator Brown: Why, what do you mean? 

Citizen Smith: Our nation refused to enter the Genoa Con- 
ference and the expected Hague Conference, didn’t it? Yet 
these conferences were called merely to talk things over, 
although Lloyd George announced that he wanted to secure 
a treaty just like the Four Power Treaty which would in- 
clude all Europe and guarantee peace for ten years. Our 
statesman talkers had had the experience of the Washing- 
ton Conference to aid them and they profess to wish the 
peace of the world. With the weight of their hopes and their 
persuasion thrown to the aid of Lloyd George, what might 
they not have accomplished? If it is wisdom to agree to 
talk when something goes wrong in the Pacific, why is it 
unwisdom to refuse to talk when things are wrong in the 
Atlantic? 

Senator Brown: Oh, that argument won’t hold water. Our 
government doesn’t propose to recognize that crime against 
civilization they call Soviet Russia and it would be recog- 
nizing it if our delegates sat in a conference with those 
crazy loons. Think of Secretary Hughes or Elihu Root con- 
descending to talk with Lenin or Tchitcherin on equal terms. 
Oh, it is unthinkable! 

Citizen Smith: Listen, Secretary Hoover said the other day 
that Europe could never be put right until each nation bal- 
anced its budget, that is found a way either to increase its in- 
come or to lower its expenses. The people are taxed to 
the limit, so national incomes cannot be made larger and 
all students of the situation say that the only way to reduce 
expenses is to reduce the armies. They tell us that there 
are more men in the armies in Europe now than before the 
Great War and that Russia has the largest standing army 
in the world. Therefore the nations believe they cannot 
and they certainly will not reduce their armies until Russia 
does. Isn’t that so? 

Senator Brown: Every 
Says So. 

Citizen Smith: Well, how is Europe to meet that situa- 
tion? If conditions continue as they are, with every nation 
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creating a deficit each year, it means bankruptcy and that 
would be an experience comparable only to the war itself. 
Russia must dissolve her big army. How is it to be accom- 
plished? Russia must be driven to do it by the traditional 
use of force, or persuaded to do it by the futurist employ- 
ment of talk. Imagine that great army giving its support 
to the communist uprising in Bulgaria and one by one 
sweeping through the countries of Europe. That is quite 
possible, even probable—what would we do? 

Senator Brown: Keep out of entangling alliances with 
Europe. 

Citizen Smith: So we said in the World War, but when it 
became clear that German autocracy might conquer Europe 
and later make war upon us, we did not hesitate. Autocracy 
was overthrown, but the other extreme, an undisciplined 
radicalism, now threatens and under similar circumstances, 
that is when it threatens us, we would go to Europe’s call, 
wouldn’t we? 

Senator Brown: I suppose so. You think we should 
have been at Genoa and ought to go to The Hague, do you? 

Citizen Smith: Yes, and so do millions of other Ameri- 
cans. Genoa might not have been a pleasant undertaking; 
but had the United States delegation at the Washington Con- 
ference backed up Lloyd George with a “we did it, now 
you do it,” the skeptics would not now call the conference 
a fiasco, and the world would not be sunk anew in fresh 
doubt and anxiety. History will record one great mistake 
against the name of this Republic, and there are many heavy 
hearts because we seem to be acting like quitters. 

CaRRIE CHAPMAN Catt. 


What Next for Clubwomen? 


T is difficult to exaggerate the value of the woman’s club 
| movement, although it would be equally difficult to say 
whether it has done more for the community or for the 
individual woman. To imagine life in a small town without 
it would be similar to picturing it without the telephone or the 
automobile. 

There is scarcely a small city or town, village or even coun- 
tryside in the United States without some kind of a woman’s 
organization. For many communities it provides a needed 
outlet for women’s social instincts. Small towns have few dis- 
tractions. Most women in them do their own housework; for 
many there is little to do after the midday meal is over, and 
the woman’s club meeting is the only thing which brings 
together all the women of the community. 

In the early days they met for purposes of culture, to read 
Browning and Shakespeare, and talented members found there 
an audience for their music. Often at first they were laughed 
at by the men of the community. Gradually they found seri- 
ous work waiting to be done. Now there is scarcely a com- 
munity which cannot point with justifiable pride to some 
public-spirited improvement for which the woman’s club is 
responsible—a public park, the grounds around the railroad 
station beautified with flowers, a fine library, a public rest- 
room, a community house. 

From the small club occupied with general activities, it is 
not a great way to the city club with a thousand or more mem- 
hers, which is departmentalized and has complex, well-oiled 
machinery working under competent officers with efficiency 
which puts many men’s organizations to shame. Such clubs 
usually have their own club-houses, the running of which is a 
business of considerable magnitude. (The story of the financ- 
ing and managing of women’s club-houses will be told in the 
Citizen during the summer in a series of sketches. ) 

Every state in the Union bears testimony to clubwomen’s 
activities-—in conservation measures, in improved milk sup- 
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plies, in work against tuberculosis, in public school and 
health nurses. And the individual woman herself has bene- 
fiied immeasurably through her club life. The club has been 
her University Extension course. She has not only listened 
to the papers prepared by other members and to outside lec- 
tures, but she has read and studied all winter perhaps for the 
subject of her own paper. She has had to learn to put her 
thoughts in clear language, to speak to the point, to keep 
within her time. She has become an expert in parliamentary 
usage. Most of all, she has learned the value of team work. 
She has grown used to cooperating with women of other 
creeds and of different political faith. Through state and 
annual conventions of the various organizations, and through 
the great Biennial of the General Federation, she has grown 
friendly with women of other localities, and provincial bar- 
riers have broken down. 

‘So well have clubwomen learned the value of cooperation 
that they are not afraid to extend it beyond the seas. Inter- 
national relations have become an absorbing study to them 
and they are giving the subject an important place on the 
present Biennial program. They are undoubtedly one of the 
powerful forces that eventually will lead this country into 
brotherhood with the rest of the world. 

The women of the General Federation are not yet fully con- 
scious of their own power. Gradually they have been pre- 
paring themselves for new tasks, and now. full grown, with 
the strength of a well-drilled organization behind them—what 
are they going to do with their matured power? What will 
be their goal? This is the real question before the Biennial. 

Have women learned to sink their own prejudices and work 
for measures which more and more mean entering politics, 
or will they be afraid of losing popularity ? 

Will a sufficient number of the best-qualified women accept 
leadership and be willing to give the hard work that worthy 
leadership demands? 

Are the rank and file willing to give a loyal faithful support 
to the plans of their leaders? 

Is the highest standard going to be set for art and litera- 
ture, so that the general average of public taste will be 
elevated? Will the women extend opportunities for culture to 
a wider circle? 

Will they be able to interest the young women—yes, and the 
young men? Human relationships, especially opportunities 
for normal wholesome association of young people, are crying 
for improvement. The commercialized world has absorbed 
nearly the entire range of young people’s amusements and in- 
tercourse, and the most compelling needs of life have become 
a vast and threatening danger to the integrity of the race. 

These are only a few of the opportunities for service which 
invite the strength of the organization. There is nothing that 
it cannot accomplish if it will. 

It calls for leadership of the highest type—in this the Gen- 
eral Federation has been fortunate. During some years past 
its growth in numbers, prestige and power has been phenome- 
nal. But leadershiip is not enough. It demands of its mem- 
bers courage, concentration, disinterestedness, hard work, 
and imagination.—G. F. B. 


Let’s Use the Tariff Commission 
\ FEW days ago, in the small type of the letter columns 


of a New York newspaper, some one mildly inquired 

whether the framers of the tariff bill now before the 
Senate (or before such portion of the Senate as will consent 
to stay on the job) had consulted the United States Tariff 
Commission in the course of its work. 

Generally speaking, the answer is no; yet this Tariff Com- 
mission is a bi-partisan board with power to investigate the 
tariff relations between the United States and foreign coun- 
tries, determine the difference in cost of production here and 
abroad, and recommend schedules in accordance with their 
findings. Why shouldn’t we have a tariff based on these scien- 
tific investigations? Primarily, because we don’t demand it. 
Let’s begin. 

That would mean, first of all, postponing the passage of 
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tariff legislation (a policy which the Republican New York 
Tribune recommends). For, as every one knows, the sup- 
posed Republican tariff principle is, enough protection to 
cover the difference in production costs here and abroad. 
And, also as everyone knows, there is no possible way to 
ascertain production costs abroad in the present unstable con- 
dition of labor. The Republican platform admitted this dif- 
ficulty freely for 1920, and by implication pledged the party 
not to attempt a permanent tariff act until conditions through- 
out the world should become normal. But all that has gone 
by the board, and all that is left is a sort of sullen drive to put 
through, in the interests of certain big industries. duties that 
will crush the consumer, indefinitely postpone Europe’s 
chances of ever paying her debts, and, incidentally, defeat 
Senatorial candidates for re-election. 

The first thing to do is to fight this tariff bill hard, and the 
second is to demand that the Tariff Commission shall be the 
starting-point for a new one, scientific and reasonable. 


And Keep on the Job 
Jie what do they think of us women in the Senate? Do 


those gentlemen who are forcing through a tariff that 

will make our cost of living soar balloon-wise—do they 
really think women won't notice? Hasn't any one tipped 
them off to the fact that women vote—and aren't a num- 
ber of them looking for re-election? It can’t be that they are 
depending on women to vote by party, regardless—because, in 
the first place, recent evidence has pointed to the contrary; and 
because, in the second place, party lines are badly blurred in 
this tariff fight anyhow. Several Republicans in the Senate 
have broken bounds, and strongly Republican newspapers 
have come out in spirited campaigns against the tariff. Most 
conspicuous among these is the New York Herald, which says 
very flatly that it is “a consistent and steadfast advocate of 
the American tariff system,” but that it “ cannot stand damn 
fool protectionism.” Its attack has included rudely dis- 
respectful headlines. such as “ the tariff on your hands,” “ the 


tariff in your coffee cup.” “ the tariff on your feet ”—all of 
which are highly calculated to educate the voter. 
The tariff has ceased to be merely a partisan issue. The 


struggle is between the big interests and the consumer. 

THE CITIZEN is trying to do its bit toward educating the 
consumer. On page 10 you will find an article by a woman 
authority that gives a sense of the tariff threat in terms of 
, s budget, including impressive figures never 


the housekeeper’s 
before published. In later issues, we will tell you more, 


with no consideration of partisan politics.—V. R. 


Marion Harland 

6 ARION Harland ” (Mary Virginia Terhune), who died 

within the fortnight, was a striking example of the 
spirit of the woman movement, even though she was one of its 
outspoken enemies. She simply assumed that everything be- 
longed to women as much as men, and took her rights as 
strongly as she asserted her powers. At fourteen she wrote 
for the newspapers, at sixteen published her first novel, and 
the life that she finished at ninety-two was crowded with 
achievements—novels, cook books, a home that produced 
three children, all of whom are writers. As examples of 
the indomitableness with which she tackled difficulties: at 
eighty-eight she hurt her right hand, so she learned to use the 
typewriter with the good one and one finger of the other; 
for three years blind, she dictated. 


Ask Williams College 

VERY woman who can should take advantage of the 
E second session of the Institute of Politics at Williams 

College, July 27 to August 26. Women have shown 
themselves keenly interested in the general topic—Interna- 
tional Relations—and they have much both to gain and to 
give through these discussions. Those who can attend might 
write to Williams College and find out what arrangements 
they must make to share in the Institute. 
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The G. F.W. C. Biennial 


By Mrs. Toomas G. WINTER 


ROM the evening of June 21 to the 

afternoon of June 30, the General 

Federation of Women’s Clubs will 
enjoy the hospitality of the historic insti- 
tution of Chautauqua, which has offered 
both its open-air theatre and halls and 
all its business facilities to the Biennial 
Convention. The invitation really came 
through Mrs. Thomas Edison, whose 
father was a co-founder of Chautauqua 
with Bishop Vincent, and it is interest- 
ing that both she and George Vincent. 
son of the Bishop, appear on the pro- 
gram. Dr. Bestor, head of the Institu- 
tion, has been a generous and benevo- 
lent host, together with the Chautauqua 
Women’s Club, over a thousand strong. 
and Mrs. George T. Guernsey, not only 
club woman but also Ex-President Gen- 
eral of the D. A. R., who is in charge of 
local arrangements. 

Fight and a half days seems a long 
time for a convention, but the interests 
of the Federation are manifold and 
already the program is crammed to the 
brim with its combined business affairs 
and working interests. The Federation 
is not a single-purpose organization. In 
the quarter century during which the 
movement has been getting its growth. 
clubs have spread in many directions. 
intellectual. civic, educational, philan- 
thropic. legislative, artistic. and the 
value of such an organization lies very 
much in its constant revelation of how 
all these are inter-related in community 
and national life. Thus. in a sense, all 
the work of the Federation is for citi- 
zenship—for that fundamental citizen- 
ship that lies below all the activities of 
life, energizing not only the body poli- 
tic but the spirit of which that body is 
but the machine. 

Any small group. whose passionate 
devotion is given to a single cause, is 
constantly made aware of the larger 
whole of which it is a part. This is 
more or less typified by a certain smal] 
occurrence a few years ago when a con- 
vention was discussing small-town civic 
activities. The particular subject of the 
moment happened to be garbage collec- 
tion. Suddenly a worn but spirited 
woman got up and said, “ While you 
are talking about these things, don’t for- 
get that some of us are starving for 
beauty.” and she sat down. All the way 
from garbage collection to beauty—that 
beauty which lies in nature, which the 
Conservation Department of the Federa- 
tion is trying to protect in parks and 
forests and waterways and flowers and 
birds, and also the beauty of music and 
literature and art, particularly as they 
relate to every-day life—through this 
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wide range swing the club activities that 
are focused in this eight days’ conven- 
tion. 

A second marked characteristic of the 
Federation of Clubs is its geographic 
spread. Women not only from cities 
and towns, but from villages and farms 
(in Texas some of them ride sixty miles 
to a club meeting), are united in their 
common purposes and will come, sev- 
eral thousand strong, to get the “line 
up ” for the work of the next two years. 

The six Departments of Work. 
namely. American Citizenship, Applied 





Education, Fine Arts, Legislation, Pub- 
licity and Public Welfare, each with its 
sub-divisions, will be presented in two 
ways. First, there will be speakers of 
distinction, speakers of national and 
international note, who will deal with 
large phases and aspects. Second, there 
will be conferences for each subject. 
where the actual workers, the specialists. 
may come together with experts and 
with each other to talk over their prob- 
lems, their needs, their methods, and to 
get that working inspiration which can 
be broadcasted over the country when 
they go home, whether in child welfare. 
in institutions, in American opera. 

A good deal of interest is going to 
center around the Committee on Inter- 
national Relations. The possibilities 
are infinite for using the growing politi- 
cal power of women to influence their 
respective governments on 
legal and peaceful methods of settling 
difficulties. while at the same time creat- 
ing those mutual understandings among 
the masses of the peoples by which 
prejudices and hatreds are removed, and 
the only secure basis of peace is found. 
The Federation is not only building 
groups of foreigners. but is also for- 
tunate in having clubs of American 
women already in Paris. London. 
Sweden. in China, Japan, Hawaii, the 
Philippines, in the West Indies, Austra- 
lia, Canada and the Canal Zone, who can 
help such work. This committee has 
prepared programs for heme study, cov- 
ering questions in international law, in 
the relations of the United States to 


behalf of- 
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Asiatic, European and American coun- 
tries, in the steps already taken by 
treaties, leagues and conventions. In 
this connection, the convention is going 
to be interested in the report of Mrs. 
Robert Burdette, whom the Federation 
sent at the request of the Mexican gov- 
ernment to attend the Centennial Cele. 
bration on its behalf. 

A lovely and restful feature of the 
busy days will be the daily concerts in 
the great amphitheater from five to six. 
to which many notable artists and musi- 
cal groups are giving their services. and 
whose purpose is to show American 
music and to further our efforts to 
“make good music popular and popu- 
lar music good.” 

Seven hundred and sixty new clubs 
have joined the Federation this last year. 
A great proportion of these are rural 
clubs, where the vitality of the nation 
lies. Among many sources of encour- 
agement in the whole movement this is 
among the chief to be celebrated at the 
Biennial. 


Outlaw War 


By FLorENCE E, ALLEN 


66 E hold these truths to be self- 
evident: that men are en- 
dowed by their Creator with 


certain inalienable rights, among them 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of happi- 
ness. To secure these rights, govern- 
ments are instituted among men, deriv- 
ing their just powers from the consent 
of the governed.” 

For seventy years, a minority of 
women insisted that the principle ex- 
pressed in the second sentence of the 
quotation above, from the Declaration 
of Independence, be applied by our 
government to women as well as to 
men; this insistence won the vote for 
the women of the United States. Is it 
too much to hope that a like insistence 
upon the no less logical and basic prin- 
ciple of the first sentence shall sweep 
to victory the cause to which already a 
large body of these same women voters 
have pledged their allegiance? 

Two great national conventions, those 
of the National League of Women 
Voters and the Young Women’s Chris- 
tian Association, have placed themselves 
on record as demanding the abolition 
of war as a means of settling interna- 
tional disputes; that is, they ask that 
war be outlawed. 

All men are entitled to certain in- 
alienable rights, among them LIFE. 

* *% * 

We need not demonstrate the virtue 
of peace. We know too well that war 
is at once the supreme folly and the 
supreme cruelty of all time. But we 
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need sharply to realize our duty toward 
attaining world peace. After the 
Napoleonic wars, the heart-sick world 
demanded peace, but because the people 
were inarticulate in government, be- 
cause the hand of those who wanted 
right done in government was nerveless, 
world matters fell into the fingers of 
the diplomats and they then began lay- 
ing the train for the great world war. 
And diplomats are now preparing for 
“the next” war. They accept it (ac- 
cepted it even in the Washington Con- 
ference, which is the sole rift in our re- 
cent gloom); they grant that war is in- 
evitable and begin to shift their pawns 
so that they shall lose as little as may 
be when war comes. 

And shall we American women, in- 
vested with new power in government. 
be inarticulate and nerveless? Now is 
the crucial time, and if the peoples of 
the world fail to grasp their oppor- 
tunity. we shall stagger on, physical and 
moral cripples, to the sowing of new 
strife. 

We cannot escape our liability. We 
have the duty of making ourselves ar- 
ticulate. of demanding that the “peace 
on earth” spirit enter into world politics. 
We American women own our govern- 
ment: we are a _ sentient part of the 
world: and the present failure to strike 
at the root of war lies at the door of 
every one of us. 

International matters may 
mote. but they are very near. 
remote when an archduke was assassin- 
ated at Sarajevo, but it was not remote. 
That act changed the very food we ate 
and the clothes we wore; and we thought 
little of that: we were glad to give the 
wheat and wool to the soldiers in the 
trenches; but when our own boys went 
to face the gun-fire, then we understood 
that international matters are not re- 
mote: that they are very close to us; 
and that because of distant international 
happenings millions of innocent people 
suffer. 

Wars are made by the acts of govern- 
ments. The ultimatum to Servia, the 
mobilization of Russia, the declaration 
of war by Germany, the sinking of the 
Lusitania, were acts of governments. 
Even the American government can it- 
self commit an act of war. In theory 
we control our government, but unless 
we actually know her policies and direct 
her international acts. we may see our- 
selves aggressors, without being able to 
check our aggressions. Imperialism al- 
ways tends toward war. We have a duty 
of demanding that every act of this na- 
tion be shorn of any trace of imperial- 
ism. We have to repress the jingo. He 
is the herald of war. In all that relates 
to foreign matters, we have a duty of 
demanding that our government act 
with scrupulous regard of the rights of 
others and that in international matters 
only right be done. This is even more 
important than in local affairs. It is 
more important to each one of us who is 
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Secretary of State and what is our for- 
eign policy than who is the mayor of 
our home city or the governor of our 
home state. We have to know what the 
government is doing in foreign matters 
and we have to demand that right be 
done. 
cd ch * % 

But most of all we must concentrate 
with force and intelligence upon the 
question of the abolition of war as a 
means of settling international disputes. 
We must demand that war, like murder, 
be outlawed. 

Any fighting, unless in self-defense, 
between individuals is criminal; any 
killing, except in self-defense, is mur- 
der. We have to make the world agree 
that international fighting, unless in 
self-defense, is murder. 

There is now no law 
declaration made by the nations forbid- 
ding war. War is not a crime. How 
directly this affects our world is seen 
from the fact that when there is no law 
against war’ we cannot even begin to 
enforce the greatest rule of equity, the 
law of the sacredness of life, the inalien- 
able right of the human being to life. 
Those who rely completely upon a 
world court for achieving peace, forget 
that such a court cannot stop war until 
there is a law forbidding war. 

It is so in our ordinary courts. If I 
have before me the most heinous mur- 
derer, I cannot try him, much less sen- 
tence him, unless there is a law defining 


nor even any 

















and providing a punishment for mur- 
der. We have defined murder, and we 
even electrocute a man for the killing 
of another individual. But we have not 
defined the crime of war, nor even de- 
clared it to be a crime, and so no court 
in the world can try and sentence a man 
for killing a thousand, a million, or 
four million men by starting a war. 
We have certain laws about war, but 
none against war. There are laws as to 
how war shall be made, but they do not 
forbid war. Suppose we made murder 
with a pistol lawful and murder with a 
knife illegal, should we not in so doing 
repudiate the very spirit of “Thou 
shalt not kill”? And yet the laws 
about warfare do something similar. 
They say, “ You may kill young men 
but not women; you may bomb here but 
not there; you may kill cleanly with a 
smooth bullet but not roughly with a 
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dumdum bullet.” But the spirit which 
holds that killing is right kills women 
as well as men, the sick as well as the 
sound in body, fails to regard hospitals, 
and uses poison gas in order to attain 
its ends. An opposing nation then in- 
vents a poison gas so deadly that 
civilization cannot survive if it is used; 
we have invented such a gas for Ameri- 
can use. There are atrocities of war, 
but they pale into insignificance beside 
war, which is the great atrocity. And 
even as the ancient code declared, 
“Thou shalt not kill,” so surely must 
the modern code declare, “ Thou shalt 
not war.” 

What form the law should take is 
plain. It should declare that war is a 
crime against civilization and punish it 
_ Who should enact the law is 
It should be enacted hy 
And America, the 
constan! 


as such. 
just as plain. 
the civilized world. 
first great nation to 
friendship with its neighbors, should 
call a meeting of the world for the ex- 
press purpose of outlawing war. 
How such a law 
we need not now inquire. 
had declared murder a crime, 
evolved machinery to enforce the law. 
Murder had to be declared a crime be- 
fore the machinery developed. Before 
we can evolve machinery for the aboli- 
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tion of war as a means of settling dis- 
putes. we must outlaw war: but when 
men have made that declaration. the 
machinery will be built. 

It can be done. Faith in ideals can 
call even the exhausted world back 
from its welter of materialism and hate. 
And American womanhood has before 
it the priceless opportunity of the ages: 
the power of arousing America and the 
world to make a moral declar- 
ation, to usher in peace on earth, to 
recognize the greatest human right, the 
right to life. by making war a crime 


forever. 
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The Bookshelf 

Adrienne Toner, by Anne Douglas 
Sedgwick (Houghton Mifflin, 1922): 
The development through an English 
marriage of an American woman “ hyp- 
notized in infancy to be good,” and see- 
ing all life in sky blues and rosy pinks. 
Vivid and clever drawing. marred by an 
inconsequential ending. 

The First Person Singular. by Wil- 
liam Rose Benét (Doran, 1922): An 
idea, a Pennsylvania small town, quiet 
philosophy, characters of interest and 
individuality, all tied together in a real 
plot and written with honest charm. 
This first novel of a well-loved poet is 
friendly and pleasureful, hiding unex- 
pected strength under the cool surfaces. 

The Dark House. by 1. A. R. Wylie 
(Dutton, 1922): How a _ mistreated 
and rebellious small boy fought through 
to lonely fame, and was rescued from 
his “ dark house ” of bitter self-centered- 
ness by a most unlikely lady. Young 


English, and well told.—M.A. 
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The Story of a Heartless 
Woman 


INTRUSION 


By Beatrice Kean Seymour 


F. P. A. in N. Y. World: “ Full 
of delight. Hereby earnestly and 
ardentiy recommended.” 


New York Times: “It quite 
definitely places Mrs. Seymour 
among those figures of our day 
who are to be considered in the 
most serious manner.” 


N. P. Dawson in N. Y. Eve. 
Globe: “As good a story as 
May Sinclair at her best.” 


Chicago Journal of Commerce: 
“Once in a long while somebody 
writes a book which grips you so 
completely by its truth and power 
that you are completely absorbed in 
its problem. INTRUSION is such 

$2.00 


an accomplishment.” 


THOMAS SELTZER, New York 

















When visiting the 
capital, stop at the 


Grace Dodge Hotel 


Washington’s New Hotel 


for Women 


Opposite Union Station 
Management, National Board, Y. W. C. A. 
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_ GLENSIDE 


A small sanitarium for women 
with nervous, mild mental, or 
chronic illnesses. 


MABEL D. ORDWAY, M. D. 
6 ParLEy VALE 
JAMAICA Puan, Boston, Mass. 
Tel. Jamaica 44, Mass. 














Wanted—More Mary Gwynns 
(Continued from page 11) 


ings and equipment, enlisting the aid of 
the physicians and nurses, were one 
thing; developing the social side of the 
work, with its unlimited possibilities, 
was quite another. Mothers had to be 
won to genuine interest and confidence, 
and to the point of hearty cooperation, 
and in the winning of this cooperation 
rests the secret of the great success of 
the Washington work. 

From the day Mary Gwynn was first 
impressed with the needs of the children 
she began observing and asking infor- 
mation of all who might be able to give 
it, experimenting and analyzing the re- 
sults of her experiments, going herself, 
or sending others, to investigate work 
in other cities—trying to answer that 
baffling question, “What is a normal 
child?”—and moving always nearer to 
the solid grounding of her work on 
science. 

And always, too, she was seeking to 
enlarge the group of those on whose 
gifts and volunteer service success de- 
pended. “I have watched Miss Gwynn 
with greatest interest,” a Washington 
woman said to me recently; “she has 
not cut off her friends because of her 
work; she doesn’t go out continually as 
some of us do, but she goes often. And 
a luncheon to her is something more 
than it is to most of us. It means social 
enjoyment, for her great capacity for 
friendship, her keen interest in all 
human problems, her ready wit and 
humor assure that. But it means chiefly 
another opportunity to talk about chil- 
dren. Whenever she goes, whatever 
she sees, she has but one background.” 

Only such zealous devotion could 
have kept going year after year the 
series of social efforts of one kind or 
another that have won the funds neces- 
sary to her work. Washington has been 
generous, and one friend, Mrs. Hope 
Slater, has been conspicuously ready in 
any emergency to help supply needed 
food or clothing or housing. But, after 
all, steady progress and expansion de- 
manded at least an initial assured in- 
come. and it was not until 1917 that this 
was forthcoming. Then Congress, con- 
vinced of the importance and the sound- 
ness of its work, granted to the Society 
an annual appropriation of $15,000. 
Small as this sum is to meet the child 
needs of the District, it has yet been 
sufficient to shift the whole work to a 
stabilized and confident basis. And, 
happily, certain Washingtonians under- 
stand that the annual income does no 
more than provide a good beginning 
for the year’s work. Recently Mrs. 
Thomas Walsh generously offered the 
services of one nurse for so long a time 
as her gift of five thousand dollars 
would supply that service. And Mrs. 
Benjamin Warder and her daughter, 
Mrs. Leonard, are now personally main- 
taining one complete health center. 
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This cooperation is typical of the indi- 
vidual aid the Society seeks. 

Eight years ago a very important 
name was added to those of the distin- 
guished Board of Directors of the Diet 
Kitchens and Clinics—that of Mrs. 
Thomas Marshall, wife of the Vice 
President. No one in the capital was 
more loved than Mrs. Marshall, and 
during the last administration she gave 
continued and very unusual support to 
this, her chosen work. It was she who, 
as soon as it was announced that there 
would be no inaugural ball to mark the 
incoming Republican administration, 
proposed substituting for it a child- 
welfare ball, which suggestion was bril- 
liantly carried out and netted the clinics 
over twenty-eight thousand dollars. 

Today thirty per cent of the children 
born in the District (among them from 
three to four hundred black children) 
come under the jurisdiction of Mary 
Gwynn’s pre-school nutrition clinics, 
which have added now eye and dental 
clinics, and only recently, through the 
interest of Mrs. E. H. Harriman, the 
beginning of an all-important observa- 
tional mental clinic. 

In Galicia a while ago I had the 
opportunity of examining a beautiful 
book filled with the names of thousands 
of Polish children who were sending it 
as their tribute of gratitude to their 
great American friend, Mr. Hoover. 
The bookbinder had been given full 
liberty to ornament the leather cover as 
he chose, and the result was exceedingly 
lovely. To his design he attached a 
note of explanation which flashed be- 
fore me as I sat in the commencement 
room in Washington. 

“This cover,” he said, “is ornamented 
with a large and flourishing tree which 
signifies America, large and flourishing 
because it has its roots in the sea and 
its summit in the sun. It grows in full 
freedom, giving on every side of its 
radiance. On this unique tree are blos- 
soming and ripening the charming 
flowers and fruits of love, and many a 
bird (in this event the birds are little 
children) is feeding on its rich fruits, 
which are of the same hue (red) as the 
heart of the flower.” Such is the idea 
of almost every little child in Poland 
of America. 

It was thrilling to be able, while 
remembering Galicia, at the same time 
to watch Mary Gwynn and directors 
and nurses and mothers working to- 
gether to give to American children at 
least as beautiful a vision of their own 
United States as that which we have 
been able to plant in the hearts of little 
ones in far-away suffering lands. 

UPHEMIA DRYSDALE has an ar- 

ticle in the May Homiletic Review 
about “ Women in the Ministry,” which, 
though it is addressed to preachers, is 
well worth the general reader’s atten- 
tion for a succinct summing up of the 
woman ministry movement. 
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Consider the Tariff 
(Continued from page 10) 

These instances are being cited be- 
cause they apply to actual necessities. 
It would be easy to heap up instances of 
soaring prices of manufactured articles 
above the necessity grade—tablecloths 
from England, aluminum household 
ware, French veiling, table cutlery, etc., 
etc. Is it any wonder that women are 
waking up? 

The Republicans are by no means a 
unit with regard to the present tariff 
bill. There is, in the Senate and in the 
House. very definite Republican opposi- 
tion. Republicans of vision throughout 
the country, too, are opposing this tariff. 
Many manufacturers, even, have plead- 
ed with the Congressional Committee to 
leave them alone and to continue the 
process of making a scientific tariff 
begun by the Tariff Commission. 

Women are interested in the resump- 
tion of international relations. The 
erection of the tariff “wall” will 
scarcely bring about that free inter- 
change of commerce on which interna- 
tional amity must be based. President 
Harding himself, in one of his messages 
to Congress, said: 

“The maturer revision of our tariff 
laws should be based on the policy of 
protection, resisting that selfishness 
which turns to greed, but ever concerned 
with that productivity at home which is 
the source of all abiding good fortune. 
It is agreed that we cannot sell unless we 
buy, but ability to sell is based upon 
home development and the fostering of 
home markets.” 

Our experience, however, has not led 
us to have much faith in the * unselfish- 
ness” of our home producers and 
manufacturers. 

The chairman of the National Demo- 
cratic Committee, stating the opposition 
“The United States must 





view, says: 
have foreign as well as domestic mar- 
kets. In order to bring prosperity to 


the farmer, the miner, the laborer, and 
to all American producers of surpluses, 
reciprocal foreign market conditions are 
indispensable.” 

An active, intelligent interest in the 
schedules which bear on the point of our 
relations abroad, as well as in those sec- 
tions which directly affect the house- 
hold budget—an incredible number— 
will do much. Partisan activity is not 
needed this time. The bill is so palpa- 
bly deficient that it has met general op- 
position—except from favored manu- 
facturing interests, some misguided agri- 
culturists and unswerving party adher- 
ents. But vigilance must not be relaxed. 
Women consumers should take the 
trouble to read the rates proposed in the 
new bill, as the schedules are discussed 
almost daily, and should reach a deter- 
mination on the fundamentals of tariff 
making—if they have any interest in the 
future of this country and our interna- 
tional relationships. 


One thing is sure—we never will have 
a successful solution of the problem un- 
til our tariff rates are based on scientific 
principles. 


Three Thousand Strong 
(Continued from page 7) 
organizer of the American Federation of 
Labor, on “The Prison Labor Problem 
and Society,” Dr. Simon Flexner of 
Rockefeller Institute on “The Public 
Welfare and Modern Medicine,” and 
Mr. Will H. Hays on “Upbuilding the 
Nation’s Life Through Motion Pic- 
tures.” Still others are Senator 
Thomas Sterling, Dr. Shailer Matthews, 
Robert Sterling Yard, Commander Han- 
ford McNider, Raymond Robins, Judge 

Wade and Bishop Clinton 5. Quin. 

Illustrating and visualizing various 
phases of clubwomen’s work and _in- 
terest there are to be numerous exhibits 
a special feature of the convention: 
A Public Welfare Exhibit; a Social 
Hygiene Exhibit; one on Occupational 
Therapy; a whole building-full of Mo- 
tion-Picture machines and appliances. 
There will be an art exhibit, including 
the famous collection of Susan Ricker 
Knox’s paintings of immigrants, which 
had the honor of being displayed in the 
United States House of Representatives. 

A unique special feature for conven- 
tion Sunday will be the collection of 
costumes brought from Jerusalem by 
the late Madame Mountford and now 
the property of this country in the 
Washington Museum — a_ collection 
preserved for centuries; valued at more 
than $50,000 but really priceless be- 
cause they can never be duplicated. 
Among them are garments reproducing 
in type “the seamless robe of our 
Lord.” Joseph’s coat of many colors, 
the striped robe of the woman of Jeri- 
cho. This exhibit will be in the charge 
of Nanette B. Paul, LL.D.. lecturer and 
writer. 

And as a sort of exhibit to the ear, 
there will be a series of “ Hearing 
America First” recitals, including the 
typical music of the American Indian, 
the American Negro, and the American 
mountaineer. 

These and a score of other vital in- 
terests are the concern of a million and 
a half women, organized in more than 
10,000 clubs, to meet the ideal of “a 
group of organized women in every 
community who can be depended upon 





to promote all movements looking 
toward the betterment of life.”” Several 


thousands of their leaders, gathered to- 
gether for conferences whose value we 
ean only suggest. will send back through 
all those other thousands a live current 
of inspiration. 





The next issue of THE Woman Cir- 
1ZEN will contain a special story of the 
Federation Convention. 
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“I saved $9 on 
this one dress’ 


9 


4 AND just think—it’s only one of seven 
I've made this season. They're the 
prettiest dresses I've ever had and 


it’s surprising how much I've saved by 
making them myself. 

“Take this one as an example I 
bought five yards of dotted voile at 50 


cents a yard—five yards of val lace 
edging at 10 cents a yard—and three 
yards of black velvet for the girdle at 30 
cents a yard—a total of only $3.90 

“Similar dresses were selling in 
stores for $12.95—so on this 
alone I saved $9.05 

“The seven dress 
cost me more than 
have paid $50 or $60 had I 
ready-made. 

“Do you wonder that I am glad I took 
up dressmaking with the Woman's Insti- 
tute? It isn't only that I have more and 
prettier than I could ever have 
afforded to buy, but it has been such good 


the 


one dress 


s altogether haven't 
20—although I would 
bought them 







dresses 





fun making them And to think that 
only a few short months ago I could 
hardly sew a straight seam!” 

This is the story of what just one 
woman saved by learning to make her 
own clothes And she is only one of 


thousands who have solved their clothes 
problems through the Woman's Institute 


Learn Dressmaking at Home 


By our fascinating new method of 
teaching by mail, you, too, can quickly 
learn in spare time, in the comfort and 


quiet of your own home, to make dresses, 
skirts, blouses, suits, wraps, lingerie, 
children’s clothes, hats—in fact, gar- 
ments of every kind With this training 
you will not only be able to make all 
your own clothes, but to take up Dress- 
making or Millinery as a business—se- 
cure a good paying position or open a 
shop of your own 


Send for Handsome 64-page Booklet 
T tells all about the Woman’s Institute 


t describes the courses in detail and 
explains how you, too, can learn easily 
and quickly, in spare time at home, to 
make your own clothes and hats, and 


prepare for 
or millinery 


less cost, or 
dressmaking 


dress better at 
success in the 
profession. 

Use the coupon below or write a letter 
or post card to the Woman’s Institute, 
Dept. 108-F, Scranton, Penna., and a copy 
of this handsome booklet will come to 
you, absolutely free, by return mail. 


--—-e- oe TEAR OUT HERE — — — — — — 
WOMAN'S INSTITUTE 


Dept. 108-F, Scranton, Penna. 
Without cost or obligation, please send me one of 
your booklets and tell me how I can learn the subject 
marked below 
[] Home Dressmaking CO] Millinery 
C) Professional Dressmaking ] Cooking 


DUT ssn son sevtcnesnvsinieaiadsinarinciniciaipnusstivbstsanivivdeniec’ 
(Please specify whether Mrs 
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Women Citizens at Work 
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LTHOUGH there has been wide- 

spread discussion of the decision of 
the Attorney General of Massachusetts 
that the Sheppard-Towner act is uncon- 
stitutional, neither the Supreme Court 
of the United States nor the Solicitor 
General has received any official request 
for the filing of a petition to submit 
the necessary papers in a test of the 
constitutionality of the act. No peti- 
tions can now be heard until the open- 
ing of the fall term of court in October. 
Meanwhile, the act is going into effect 
and checks have already been sent to 
twenty-seven states which have com- 
plied with the technicalities of the law. 
Most of the other states are virtually 
ready to begin work. 


HE authorities of Santa Fé, New 
Mexico, have officially signified 
their confidence in the non-partisanship 
of the League of Women Voters by per- 
mitting the League’s guest, Dona Bertha 
Lutz, to address a mass meeting in the 
auditorium of the new museum which 
is used for only such meetings as are 
not propaganda. Doja Bertha was en- 





i 
| An unusual 
| 

| Service 

| 

| MISS V. D. H. FURMAN, 
| Manager of our women’s 
| department, acts as treas- 


urer for than 30 


societies and organizations. 


more 


Her expert handling of the 
finances of clubs, funds, 
special drives and benefits 














We suggest that you have 


| is at your service. 
, 
|| a talk with her. 


| COLUMBIA | 
| TRUST 
COMPANY 





} 
| 280 Park Avenue | 
| 
| at 48th Street | 
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Member of Federal Reserve System 











thusiastically received and gave great 
impetus to the League’s campaign for 
Pan-American cooperation of women in 
the cause of peace. Her lecture tour, 
which has taken her to the Pacific coast, 
will end with her return to Washington 
about June 17. 


RS. E. B. SIMMONS, former Re- 

gional Director of the League of 
Women Voters, won sixth place among 
the thirteen nominees for the Republi- 
can nomination to the Oregon legisla- 
ture. The highest number of votes re- 
ceived by any candidate was 23,000, 
and she had 19,000. The day the final 
election returns came in the mayor of 
Portland appointed her to the charter- 
revision committee of the city, which is 
made up of twenty-six men and Mrs. 
Simmons, and the very next day the 
sheriff summoned her to serve on a jury. 
She says that, while she has her “hands 
about full,” it is all very interesting. 


NEW bill for the independent 

- citizenship of married women was 
introduced in the House by Mr. Cable. 
of Ohio, May 24. It is a combination 
of the Curtis-Rogers bill and the direct 
citizenship provisions of the Johnson 
and: Shortridge omnibus bills. It dif- 
fers from the Johnson-Shortridge bill 
chiefly in providing that a married 
woman shall retain her citizenship as 
long as she remains in this country un- 
less she formally renounces it. 


N unusual feature of the hearing of 

June 6 on the Kahn bill (H. R. 
11490) was that it was conducted not 
by Representative Kahn, who had been 
called to California, but by Mrs. Ann 
Webster, chairman of the Social Hy- 
giene Committee of the League of 
Women Voters, who presented each 
speaker to Chairman Volstead. The 
hearing was unusual in another respect: 
it was wholly and absolutely one-sided. 
No voice was raised in opposition to 
the speakers who urged the transfer of 
the work of the Interdepartmental So- 
cial Hygiene Board to the Department 
of Justice. Surgeon General Ireland, 
of the army, chairman of the Board, 
was first speaker and gave it as his be- 
lief that the work really belongs to a 
law-enforcing department. He was 
followed by half a dozen others dis- 
tinguished in public health work, all 
adding facts to the record of the Board’s 
work and to the argument. 

Mrs. Harriet Taylor Upton, vice- 
chairman of the Republican National 
Committee, spoke for the forty women’s 
organizations which have endorsed the 
transfer of the Board’s activities to the 
Department of Justice and said that 


wherever she had been, women seemed 
to her to be tremendously interested in 
having the good beginning the Board 
has made continued till its object is ac- 
complished. ‘ 

In spite of the heat—and the House 
Judiciary Committee room is not the 
coolest place in Washington—an unex- 
pected number of outsiders, keenly in- 
terested in the proceedings, remained 
till the hearing ended. 


IVE constitutional amendments and 
one bill for the prohibition of child 
labor have been introduced in Congress 
since the Supreme Court handed down 
its decision that the last child labor 
act is unconstitutional. On the first of 
June a permanent Conference for the 
abolition of child labor in the United 
States, its territories and possessions. 
was formed, with Samuel Gompers. 
chairman, Mrs. Florence Kelley, vice- 
chairman, and Miss Matilda Lindsay, 
secretary. A committee of ten is to be 
appointed te decide on an amendment, 
or bill, or both, and report back to the 
conference when a form of law which 
seems likely to stand the test of the 
Supreme Court has been developed. 
HE Junior Auxiliary movement 
among women has been taken up 
with enthusiasm at Stephens College, 
Columbia, Mo. Through the Depart- 
ment of English composition the major- 
ity of the students (all girls) are organ- 
ized into two large active groups affili- 
ated with the state federation of 
women’s clubs and ready to apply for 
admission into the General Federation. 
“The chief aim of oral composition at 
Stephens,” say the dean, “ is to develop 
the ability and the inclination to discuss 
real questions of the day which chal- 
lenge the thought of the woman citizen.” 

There is also an active Junior League 
of Women Voters at Stephens. which 
has rendered special service by con- 
ducting the student elections. It has 
united with the state league. 

Mrs. Pennybacker, who _ recently 
visited the college, says “there is no 
measuring the good that may come of 
such progressive steps.” 


HE Massachusetts League of Women 
Voters has published the play “How 
Maggie MacTaggart Gained Her Citizen- 
ship,” written by Mrs. Frederick P. 
Bagley, of Boston, to further the pas- 
sage of the Curtis bill; and the League 
is selling the play for production for 
fifty cents a copy. No royalties are 
charged. 
Requests for the play have been re- 
ceived already from nearly every state 
in the Union. 
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Cantilever Stores (OV 
Cut this out for reference. 

Akron—1ll Orpheum Arcade 
Albany—Hewett’s Silk Shop, 15 N. Pearl St. 
Altoona—Bendheim’s, 1302 11th Ave. 
Asbury Park—Best Shoe Co. 
Atlanta—Carlton Shoe & Clo. Co. 
Auburn & Geneva, N. Y.—Dusenbury Co. 
Austin—Carl H. Mueller 
Baltimore—325 No. Charles St. 
Battle Creek—LBahlman’s Bootery 
Birmingham—219 North 19th St. 
Boston—Jordan Marsh Co. 
Bridgeport—W. K. Mollan 
Grooklyn—414 Fulton St. 
Buffalo—639 Main St. 
Butte—Hubert Shoe Uo. 
“amden—Curran’s, 110 B’way 
Cedar Rapids—The Killian Co. 
Charleston—J. F. Condon & Sons 
Charlotte Piedmont Bldg. 
Cheyenne . & M. Bootery 
{ —30 E. Randolph St. (Room 502) 
4750 Sheridan Rd. (Room 214) 
Cincinnati—The McAlpin Co. 
Jleveland—Graner-Powers, 1274 Euclid Av. 
Columbia, S. C.—Watson Shoe Co 
Columbus, O.—i04 E. Broad St. (at Srd) 
Dallas—Leon Kahn Shoe Co, 
Davenport—R. M. Neustadt & Sons 
Dayton—The Rike-Kumiler Co. 
Denver—224 Foster Bldg 
Des Moines—W. L. White Shoe Co. 
Detroit—T. J. 41 E. Adams Av. 
Easton—-H. Mayer, Northampton St. 
Elizabeth—Gigl’s, 1053 Elizabeth Ave 
Elmira—C. W. O’Shea 
El Paso—Popular Dry Goods Co 
Erie—Weschler Co., 910 State St. 
Evanston—North Shore Lootery 
Fall River—D. F. Sullivan 
Fitchburg—W. C. Goodwin, 342 Main St. 
Fort Dodge—Schill & Habenicht 
Galveston—Fellman’s 
Grand Rapids—Herpols heimer Co. 
ae ae S. U.—Pollock’s 
erstown—Bikle’s Shoe Shop 
Harrisbure Orner’s, 24 No. 3rd St 
Hartford—s6 Pratt St. 
Holyoke—Thos. S. Childs, 275 High St. 
Hot Springs, re i ge oll 
Houston—Clayton’s, 803 Ma 
Huntington, W. Va.—Me Mahou: Diehl 
Indianapolis—L. S. Ayres & Co. 
Jackson, Mich.—Palmer Co. 
Jacksonville—Golden’s Bootery 
Jersey City- 2 's, , 411 Central Ave. 
Johnstown, 
Kansas C ity, 















Chicago 
















Nelson Shoe Co. 

7 0 Altman Bldg. 
T. Stelle & Son 
Knoxville—Spence Shoe Co. 

Lancaster, Pa.—Frey’s, 3 = King St 
Lansing—F. N. Arbaugh C¢ 

Lawrence, Mass.—G. H. Woodman 
Lexington, Ky.—Denton, Ross, Todd Co 
Little Rock—Poe Shoe Co., 302 Main St. 
Los Angeles—505 New Pantages Bldg 
Louisville—Boston Shoe Co. 
Lowell—The Bon Marche 

Mason City—Woodruff Shoe Co. 
McKeesport—Wm. F. Sullivan 
Meridian—Winner, Klein & Co. 
Milwaukee—Brouwer Shoe Co. 
Minneapolis—21 Eighth St. South 
Mobile—Level Best Shoe Store 
Montgomery—Campbell Shoe © 
Morristown—G. W. Melick 
Mt. Vernon, N. Y.—A. J. Rice & Co. 
Nashvile—J. A. Meadors & Sons 
Newark—897 Broad St. (opp. City Hall) 
New Britain—Sloan Bros. 

New Haven—153 Court St. (2nd floor) 
New Orleans—109 Baronne St. (Room 200) 
New Rochelle—Ware’ 
New York—22 West 39th St. 
Norfolk—Ames & Brownley 
Oakland—205 Henshaw Bldg. 
Omaha—1708 Howard St. 
Passaic—Kroll’s, 37 Lexington Ave 
Pawtucket—Evans & Young 
Peoria—Lehmann Bldg. (Room 203) 
Philadelphi 1300 Walnut St. 
Pittsburgh- e Rosenbaum Co. 
Pittsfield—Fahey’s, 234 North St. 
Plainfield—M. C. Van Arsdale 
Portland, Me.—Palmer Shoe Co. 
Portland, Ore.—353 Alder St. 
Poughkeepsie—Louis Schonberger 
Providence—The Boston Store 
RNeading—Sig. S. Schweriner 
Richmond, Va.—Seymour Sycle 
Rochester—148 East Ave. 

Rock Island—Boston Shoe Co. 
Saginaw—Goeschel-Brater Co. 

St. Louis—516 Arcade Bldg. (Op. P.O.) 
St. Paul—43 E. 5th St. (Frederic Hotel) 
Salt Lake City—Walker Bros. Co 

San Francisco—Phelan Bldg. Arcade 
San Jose—Hoff & Kayser 
Savannah—Globe Shoe Co 
Schenectady—Patton & Hall 
Seattle—Baxter & Baxter 
Shreveport—Phelps Shoe Co. 

Sioux Falls—The Bee Hive 

South Bend—Ellsworth Store 
Spokane—The Crescent 

Springfield, T1l.—A. W. Klaholt 
Springfield, Mass.—Forbes & Wallace 
Stamford—L. Spelke & Son 
Syracuse—121 W. Jefferson St 
Tacoma 55 So. lith St. (Fidelity Bldg.) 
Terre Haute—Otto C, Hornung 
Toledo—LaSalle & Koch Co. 
Topeka—The Pelletier Store 
Trenton—H. M. Voorhees & Bro 
Troy—35 Third St. (2nd Floor) 
Tulsa—Lyons’ Shoe Store 
Utica—Room 104 Foster Bldg 
Waco—Davis-Smith Booterie 
Waltham—Rufus Warren & Sons 
Washington—1319 F St. 
Waterbury—Howland-Hughes Co. 
Wheeling—Geo. R. Taylor Co. 
Wichita—Rorabaugh’s 

Wilkesbarre—M. F. Murray 
Worcester—J. C. MacInnes Co. 
Yakima—Kohls Shoe Co. 
Yonkers—Louis Klein, 22 Main St. 


York—The Bon Ton 
Youngstown—B. McManus Co. 
o 


























Zanesville—J. B. Hunter Co. 
Agencies in 261 other cities. 
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flexible shoe for your flexible foot 


Endorsed by 
Directors of 


Nature, in her wisdom, designed 
your foot arch to flex when you 
walk. Why restrain it in sh 
that are rigid and without natural 
line “The foot is like a canti- 
om saa wrote a noted doc- 
tor. “ The Cantilever is the most 
comfortable shoe I have ever 
worn,” said a trained nurse; and 
another woman said, “In Canti- 
lever Shoes I feel as though | 
were flying.” 

It is because of the fle.ribl 
shank and natural lines of the 
Cantilever Shoe that you will de- 
rive such comfort from it. And 
because of its graceful appearance 
and its harmony with this spring's 
shoe styles you will see it worn 
wherever daytime costumes are 
worn. Fine workmanship, splendid 
materials and reasonable prices add 
to make the Cantilever desirable. 

The graceful carriage 
and youthful walk of the 
Cantilever Woman are of- 
ten admired. Her feet are 
free. She walks naturally, 
with a minimum of effort. 
Flexing with every step, 
Cantilever Shoes make her 
feel as though she wore 
the wings of Mercury. 

Though you may not be 
conscious of it, there are 
few things that spoil a good 








oes 





disposition quicker than shoes that 
nag you. Nerve strain, leading to 
backache, headache and even to 
pains like those of rheumatism, may 
be caused by high heels and by 
shoes that bind and restrict the feet. 
Many writers on health and beauty 
subjects are now pointing out the 
importance of a woman’s shoes in 
respect to her health, happiness, 
and personal attractiveness 

You were given two marvelously 
constructed feet. At the nearest 
Cantilever Store, try on a pair of 
shoes suited to their needs. Keep 
your feet well and spare yourself 
the misery that has come to so 
many women. If wrongly designed 
shoes have already begun to injure 
your feet, a change to Cantilevers 
will help them. Weakened arches 
will be strengthened by proper ex- 
ercise; your improved circulation 
will make you feel better 
and look better 

If none of the listed 
dealers is near you, write 
the manufacturers, Morse 
& Burt Co., 8 Carlton 
Avenue, Brooklyn, a 
for a nearby dealer’s ad- 
dress and for the Canti- 
lever Booklet which tells 
some things you will be 
glad to know about your 
feet. 





(antilever 
Shoe 


Women’s Colleges, Women’s Clubs, Public 


Health Authorities, Physicians, Osteopaths, 


Physical Education, Editors, Stage Celebrities, and prominent women everywhere. 
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E are glad to have news of a real 
feminist triumph in Mexico. 
Sefiora Dolores Arriaga has been 


elected to the Supreme Tribunal of 
Justice for the State San Luis Potosi. 


N article granting civic rights to 
women has been added to the Greek 
Constitution. 


T is a wonderful paradox that the 

first award of the President’s ribbon 
—the highest honor a Girl Scout can 
win—was made to a girl who sat in the 
wheel chair of a cripple. She is Helen 
Townley, of Elizabeth, New Jersey, 
who has never done the things Girl 
Scouts do. She has served the organiza- 
tion for years, and just recently brought 
to success the plan for a Girl Scout 
home in Elizabeth. 


R. ETHEL M. WATTERS of San 

Francisco has been appointed 
consultant in the administration of the 
Sheppard-Towner Maternity Act. Since 
1919 Dr. Watters has been Director of 
the Bureau of Child Hygiene in the 
California State Board of Health, and 
is a well-known pediatrician. She be- 
comes a member of the staff of the Fed- 
eral Children’s Bureau, which is 
charged with the duty of administering 
the act. 


ATHERINE G. BURKE, who is the 

second blind girl to be graduated 
from Barnard College, has received a 
Phi Beta Kappa key. Throughout her 
college course she has taken notes by 
a system resembling shorthand, perfor- 
ating, with a stylus, paper held in a 
steel frame. 














LONGINES Watches have been 
sold throughout the United States since 
1866, and they are the favorite among 
progressive men and women who appre- 
ciate the Value of a reliable timepiece. 


First class jewelers sell and guarantee 
Longines Watches. Illustrated booklet 
and name of dealer nearest You sent 
upon request. 





he Sign of Perfection 


| 
New York, N. Y. | 


























Do You Know What Shoe Comfort Really Means? 


If not, get acquainted with ‘*‘ Pediforme ’’ Shoes today. Thousands of discriminating buyers will 
wear no other make, for they know by actual experience that ‘‘ Pediforme ”’ is truly the shoe for 
comfort. ‘* Pediforme ’’ Shoes shift the body’s weight from the arches to the outer side of the 
feet, thereby relieving strain, ache and weakness. More than that, they combine style, durability, 
commonsense and guaranteed fit at reasonable cost. Write for booklet and prices today and let 
us show you how we can fit you in your home as well as in our stores. | 

| 
| 


PEDIFORME SHOE COMPANY 


36 West 36th Street 224 Livingston Street 
New York City Brooklyn, N. Y. | 
































School of Horticulture for Women, / 
(18 miles from Philadelphia) 

SUMMER COURSE—August Ist to 26th 
TWO-YEAR DIPLOMA COURSE—Entrance September 12th, 1922 
Write for Circular | 


ELIZABETH LEIGHTON LEE, Director 




















YOMING is pushing ahead rapidly 

on its list of women mayors. To 
Mrs. Ethel Stoner, whose election as 
mayor of Cokeville was recently noted 
in the Citizen, add Mrs. Charles Kirby, 
just elected mayor of Moorcroft, with 
two women members of the city council. 
The first Wyoming woman candidate 
for mayor to be defeated is Mrs. Flor- 
ence McCann of Mills, and the win- 
ning candidate was her own brother—on 
a platform that called for a new water- 
works system. 


ROM the International Woman 

Suffrage Alliance News Service we 
learn that the South African Parlia- 
ment has again rejected a woman suf- 
frage bill—by a very small majority, 
however—that of four votes. 

But Indian women have scored an- 
other victory. The Legislative .Assem- 
bly of Delhi (the Central Government) 
has passed a resolution giving those 
women who are provincially enfran- 
chised the right to vote in the Legis- 
tive Assembly elections. 


KLAHOMA’S first woman to obtain 

the grant of privilege which allows 

her to argue before the Supreme Court 

of the United States is Mrs. Estelle Bal- 
four Bennett. 


R. M. CAREY THOMAS, the re- 

cently retired head of Bryn Mawr 
College, is the first woman to be hon- 
ored with a degree from Johns Hopkins 
University. On Commencement Day the 
degree of doctor of laws was conferred 
upon her. The bestowal of this honor 
recalls an amusing incident when Dr. 
Thomas was a student at Johns Hopkins 
in 1877. A special meeting of the 
Board of Trustees had to be called be- 
fore the university could accept a 
woman as a student and even then per- 
mission was not unqualified. It was 
agreed that Dr. Thomas be allowed to 
follow the lectures, but to do so she had 
to hide behind the curtains. 

Another honor which surprised Dr. 
Thomas was the bestowal on herself of 
the first award made of the $5,000 M. 
Carey Thomas Prize which is to be 
given every five years by the Bryn Mawr 
Alumnae Foundation to a woman in the 
country “ who has achieved eminence in 
some form of work.” 


CCORDING to the Philadelphia 

Public Ledger, the woman lawyer 
is winning recognition in France. A 
recent test examination for membership 
in the famous Paris Bar Debating So- 
ciety (which rarely admits women) 
heralds the success of two young 
French women who surpassed the ma- 
jority of their rivals. 
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Know Your Own County 
In Four Parts 


PART II 
LAW ENFORCEMENT 


1. A Town Ordinance. 
What is it? How is it passed? Must 


it conform to any higher law? Who 
enforces it? 

2. Courts. 

How many in the County? Who are 


their judges? Is there a juvenile 
court? Under what authority do de- 
linquent children come? What other 
court officers are there besides the 
judges? Duties? Salaries? How ap- 
pointed? How many women em- 
ployed? Who is the County Prosecu- 
tor? Is there a County Defender? 
Does the SurRoGATE attend only to 
wills? Is it part of the District Art- 
TORNEY’S duties to look for violations of 
the County and State laws, or only to 
prosecute cases that are brought before 
him? Have the County Judges any 
authority over Town Justices? JustTICEs 
OF THE Peace. Their duties? Salary 
or fees? Is there any supervision of 
their work? 

3. Department of Police. 

How many varieties of Law Enforce- 
ment Officers in the County? Who is in 
charge of each? How many men in 
each? Yearly cost of each? State 
Troopers? Sheriff? Deputies? County 
Detectives? Town Constables? Vil- 
lage Police? Is there a Board of Com- 
missioners or a single individual in 
authority over all of them? How do 
they keep in touch with each other? 
Has each group its own Head- 
quarters? Has each day and night 
*phone service? Has each a distinct uni- 
form? How do their salaries com- 
pare? Have the various systems any 
distinct precincts, outside of the vil- 
lages? Is any branch under civil serv- 
ice? Is any branch elected? Are there 
any necessary qualifications? What is 
total yearly amount spent for present 
police system? Would this amount or 
less provide the County with a connected 
system under one head? What super- 
vision is there of moving pictures, dance 
halls, etc.? How does the crime record 
compare with that of similar counties? 

CHARITIES AND CORRECTIONS 

4. Department of Charities and Cor- 
rections. 

Is there one? How constituted? 
SUPERINTENDENT OF THE Poor. Elected 
or appointed? Term? Salary or 
fees? What is his annual budget for 
personal expenses? For relief? How 
many cases of destitution did he care 
for last year? To whom and how often 
does he make reports? Are there also 
Town OVERSEERS OF THE Poor? Ap- 
pointed or elected? Term? Salary or 
fees? Is there any distinction between 
Town and County poor? To whom do 
Town Overseers report? Has the 
County Superintendent any jurisdiction 
over Town Overseers? What are the 


budgets of the Overseers? How many 
cases annually do they handle? Have 
the Poor-Law Officials had any training 
for their work? THE ALMsHousE. Un- 
der whose jurisdiction? What does it 
cost the tax-payer? How many inmates 
during the past year? Are they given 
suitable work? Is there a board of vis- 
itors? Tue Jair. Who is in charge? 
What is its standing and reputation? 
Are the prisoners fed by contract? At 
what price? Are they given suitable 
work or are they a complete charge on 
the county tax-payer? Is there a police 
matron? Where are young girls housed 


who are detained as witnesses? Who 
searches them when necessary? Are 
there Propatron Orricers? Men or 


women or both? 

5. Dependent and Delinquent Chil- 
dren. 

How are they cared for? Who has 
power to commit them to institutions? 
Have village magistrates and township 
overseers this power? Who keeps the 
records of children committed to insti- 
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tutions? What local official keeps track 
of them? Is there a Board of Child 
Welfare? How appointed? Duties? 
What provision is there for the care of 
the feeble-eminded? For the blind? 
For juvenile delinquents? 

Do you favor the establishment of a 
county welfare department with cen- 
tralized control over the welfare and 
correctional activities now exercised by 
scattered county, township and village 
authorities ? 


LL of the millions whom Frances 

Hodgson Burnett has delighted 
through the years with her books would 
object to hearing her called a “ worth- 
less woman citizen.” That’s what she 
calls herself in a recent letter—and pro- 
ceeds to atone with a check for her own 
subscription and several others—“ to 
people who ought to have the Citizen 
and for some reason have not.” Even 
if you can’t subscribe for others, why 
not send us the names of people who 
“ought to have the Citizen”? 
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WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE OF PENNSYLVANIA 
SEVENTY-SECOND YEAR OPENED SEPTEMBER 28, 1921 


Entrance requirements: two years of college work, including certain credits 
Full laboratory and clinical advantages; dispen- 
saries, clinics, bedside instruction, out-patient obstetrical 
eight months’ course for laboratory technicians. 
didactic and laboratory course for nurses. The Anna Howard Shaw Me- | 
morial Department of Preventive Medicine is now being organized. i] 


For announcements and further information address 
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2101 N. College Ave., Phila., Pa. || 


service. Special 
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METROPOLITAN DYE WORKS 


CLEANERS and DYERS 


First Class Work 


For stores throughout New York City, 


Reasonable 


Prices Prompt Delivery 


see telephone directory 














SUMMER COTTAGES 
AT 


MARTHA’S VINEYARD 


Farmhouse, 9 rooms, furnished, big 
barn; 5 miles from Gay Head, near 


Best Vermont Maple Sugar and Syrup 


for the table 


Send for prices, and help the 
Vermont League of Women Voters 


W.S. DODD, Twinflower Farm, South Newbury,Vermont 




















THE Woman CITIZEN 


Your Business in Washington 
(Continued from page 9) 


inefficient system of marketing and dis- 
tributing farm products is causing the 
rising cost of living. 

The cat is out of the bag, too, about 
the activities of the members of the dip- 
lomatic corps in making speeches which 
have aroused political sentiment among 
foreign groups in America, and the out- 
come of the controversy, started by 
assertions made by Senator Watson, of 
Indiana, will probably be a reaffirma- 
tion of the international policy respect- 
ing the freedom of speech among rep- 
resentatives of foreign governments. 
And this will undoubtedly reach out to 
Ambassador Harvey in what he says, as 
much as it will affect Ambassador 
Geddes or Ambassador Ricci here. Cer- 
tainly our diplomats abroad have not 
been conspicuous for their reticence 


et a $300 ta beautiful a se- li f litical #] ae het 
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Address: Alice ARTHUR CHEGNAY looked well afterward in a book, or, 


boating, fishing. 
Stone Blackwell, 3 Monadnock St., 
Boston 25, Mass. 


Expert French 


Cleaner-Dyer 


upon occasion, sounded bombastic in a 


speech. 
Next in a constructive vein is the fore- 


In same neighborhood, furnished Spots removed in a few hours 
house, 7 rooms, 5 minutes from 121 East 57th Street cast of President Harding’s letter to 
beach, $300 for season, Camp: of 2 wi psn Y-C-|| Representative Rogers, of Massachu- 


rooms, furnished, $200; bungalow of 
4 rooms and garage, furnished or 
unfurnished, $200; one room cabin, 
furnished, $75 for season; the last 
three right by the beach. Address 
Mrs. Florence B. Mayhew, Chilmark, 
Martha’s Vineyard, Mass. 
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Distinctive Personal Stationery 


Attractive embossed name and address 
or monogram on 100 double sheets— 


GOODMAN’S 
SPAGHETTI 
THE FINEST YOU CAN BUY 


ASK YOUR GROCER 
A. Goodman & Sons, Inc., New York City 
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setts, a gentleman of high principle and 
abilities, regarding the best way to work 
out the control of child labor. Of 
course, the capital headquarters of the 
American Federation of Labor is agi- 
tated over the labor situation since the 
Supreme Court decision holding labor 
unions suable, as such, but second 
thought on the decision does not make 
it out as hopeless as at first prophesied. 
The labor situation is more pregnant 
than hopeless and the capital expects 
develonments later, for the tenor of the 
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limes here is not, as might appear, an- 
tagonistic to labor. Many feel that that 
peak was reached just after the war. 
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TT" E Civic League of Women Voters 
of San José, California, is putting 
the Woman Citizen in the libraries of 
the Y. W. C. A., the State Teachers’ 
Colleze. Carnegie Library. and the Cof- 
fee Club. 
The president, Mrs. Josephine Rand 
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AND CHARACTERS 


French and English 
By Lytton Strachey 


His new book contains 15 chapters 


and ranges from 18th Century 
France to Victoria’s volden age 
‘No one in the ficld of biography 
since the days of Carlyle has 
ai Mire ri cd so j} Ul 1} ‘i cl ig 
N.Y. Tribune 
With 6 illustrations, 
$3.50. 





THE WORLD'S 
ILLUSION 


By Jacob Wassermann 


* Its picture s of human souls and 





their destinies are sharper than 
those of Polstoy and as deep as 
those of Dostoievsk\ i Chicago 
Post. 





2 Vols, $ 





NARCISSUS 
By Evelyn Scott 


\ storv of the inner life of a 
woman and her family, bewildered 
by the passing of old standards, 
cast adrift on the uncharted seas of 


her own emotions. 


By the author of a literary sensa 
tion of last year, “The Narrow 


House.” $1.75. 





Harcourt, Brace & Co. 
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A Few of 
the 
Lovely 
Gardens 


N OST interesting among the details of 

Ellen Shipman's career as a landscape 
architect is the fact that she has had no tech- 
nical training. A natural lover of flowers 
and outdoor spaces, she acquired all her prac- 
tical experience working in her own flower 
garden in the lovely New Hampshire town 
of Cornish, where Mrs. Shipman has lived 
for twenty years as a member of the famous 
St. Gaudens’ artist colony. Her first intro- 
duction to the professional world came about 
twelve years ago through the interest of the 
architect and artist Mr. Charles A. Platt, who 
admired Mrs. Shipman’s garden and knew of 
her desire to use her experience practically. 
He mentioned her work to several of his 
clients who allowed her to try out her plans 











Above is the garden of W. H. 
Fahnestock, Katonah, N. Y. 
To the left below is the War 

ren Garden at Mattapoisett, 
Mass., while the third picture 
shows the garden of Mrs. 
Reve Schley, Far Hills, N. J. 





Designed 
by 


Shipman 


with their gardens and were delighted with 
the success of her experiments. Enthusiastic 
friends also got her to “do” their gardens. 

But it was not long before Mrs. Shipman’s 
name came to have permanent value among 
landscape architects and today she ranks 
among the leaders in the profession. As the 
daughter of an army general, the opportunity 
for wide travel and observation in her youth 
must have contributed insensibly to the charm 
and finish of her work, which now takes her 
all over the United States, even to far Seattle. 
But it is in busy New York that the real work 
is done—down by the East River—where, 
with the aid of her helpful associates, she 
plans and drafts the gardens that have made 
her famous. 





Mrs. Bile 











